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There are few educated men in this country who 
have not heard or read something of Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte, and probably formed some indefinite notion 
of him as a philosopher, pantheist, or patriot. His 
translated works have difiused, almost universally, 
some impression of him as a bold speculator, and a 
man of intense power of abstract thought; but at the 
same time as one possessed of a stoical moral nature, 
and practical self-devotion to high purposes, such as 
we find few in any age or country. Many who open 
the title-page of the present work will no doubt be 
ready to say, “ Johann G-ottlieb Fichte I know and 
appreciate; but who is Immanuel Hermann Fichte ? ” 
This is the very inquiry I want to raise, and the very 
question I design forthwith to answer. 

Immanuel Hermann is the only son of Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte, born in the year 1797, just at the 
time when his father was excogitating those startling 
speculations at Jena, which took the philosophical 
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mind of Europe by surprise, and seemed to promise 
at first to lay the top-stone upon the massive super¬ 
structure of the Kantian system. Those who have 
read the life, which the filial piety of the son has 
since dedicated to the memory of such a father, will 
not be at a loss to understand the influences under 
which his intellect was taught to expand, and the 
moral vigour which was infused into him from the 
time when his cradle rocked in the very room which 
gave birth to the “ WLmnsc'/urftsh/in;” 

Fichte, while giving his sou a decided bent towards 
philosophical thinking, provided for him a sound phi¬ 
lological education at Berlin, where he had the ad¬ 
vantage, at the same time, of listening t„ the almost 
inspired eloquence of Schleiermacher. The rising 
star of philosophy after Fichte’s death (1814) was 
Hegel; for Schelling’s philosophy of nature had 
already begun to lose its novelty, and to become 
trite (as such systems usually do) in the hands of Ids 
followers. To Hegel, therefore, the young Hermann 
repaired. But the mind which had been first drawn 
forth under the tutorship of so intensely practical and 
earnest a spirit as Fichte’s; and the ear which had 
since listened to the exciting and soul-stirring speech 
of Schlciermacher could find little pleasure and little 
sympathy in the dry abstractions of Hegelianism, 
Accordingly the youthful philosopher abandoned the 
pathway of philosophy, and fell hack upon his 
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scholarship. Both in Saarbriicken and in Biisseldorf 
he followed the profession of a public teacher with 
credit and success. 

But time rolled on, the leaven of philosophy began 
once more to ferment, and the scattered opinions of 
the age to mould themselves into a new form, at least 
in his individual mind and consciousness. In 1832 
he published a work, entitled “ llelxer < iegeusats: 
Wendepunct und Ziel heutiger Philosophic,” in. which 
he took a critical view of all the different systems 
then in vogue, and passed a very free and somewhat 
acute judgment upon them. This was followed in 
the next year by a. psychological sketch of the intel¬ 
lectual nature of man, entitled, “Das Erkenneu alw 
Selbsterkennen; ” and in the year 183(5 a. third part 
upon Ontology was added. These works, connected 
as they were with a mime already become classical in 
the history of philosophy, procured him (he appoint¬ 
ment oi: Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Bonn; from which place he removed to Tiibingen in 
the year 1842. 

Whilst holding the former of those professorships 
it was the fortune of the present writer to make his 
acquaintance, to hear him discourse daily in his leet urn 
room, and to visit him in his domestic circle. The 
whole personality he exhibited was by no means that, 
of a recluse, wrapped up in lofty and nebulous 
abstractions; nor that of a philosopher l>// /ii'ofcttshw. 
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whose business it was to make a plain matter difficult 
to the uninitiated: it was rather the aspect of a man 
who had to do with the great realities of human life, 
and to expound them to the ordinary intellect of 
mankind. To a remarkably clear- method of expres¬ 
sion and exposition, he added the great charm of a 
constant appeal to facts, never appearing to venture 
on the wings of pure thought beyond the point where 
the facts themselves could be seen, like solid ground, 
spreading themselves underneath. This advantage 
of course I could well appreciate; but it is needless 
to say that I then possessed, beyond such immediate 
appreciation, little idea of the point to which he was 
tending; at a time especially when the Hegelian 
philosophy was still enjoying full credit through 
most of the universities of Germany. 

The philosophic tendencies, however, which he was 
at that period initiating, have since become suffi¬ 
ciently plain and palpable. They are contained in a 
senes of works on speculative theology, ethics, and 
psychology, which have appeared at pretty regular 
intervals, from the year 1847 to the present date, and 
of which the crowning one, that is to complete the 
whole psychological system, is still in preparation. I 
need only say, at present, that in these works, which 
aje partly historical and critical, and partly systematic 
and constructive, he has completely broken with the 
abstract a priori tendencies which for along time had 
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ruled the mind of his country; that he has carried 
on an uncompromising warfare against the whole 
pantheistic system of thought as developed in various 
ways, from Spinoza downwards; and that he has shown 
the nonentity of all science which is not based upon 
facts that appeal directly to human experience. Since 
about the year 1840 Fichte has also been the prin¬ 
cipal editor of a philosophical journal (“ Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophic und speculative Theologie ”), which has 
ably represented his point of view, and which, singu¬ 
larly, is the only one which survived the revolution of 
1848, and has continued to flourish down to the 
present day. 

On these grounds, besides others which will appear 
by and by, I reckon that Immanuel Hermann Fichte 
may be regarded as a man of mark, not yet certainly 
as noteworthy as his father, but still likely at last to 
stand side by side with him in the intellectual his¬ 
tory of his country. Both his own merits as a 
thinker, and the recollection of what I am myself 
indebted to him, have given birth to the desire to ' 
make him somewhat better known in this country. 

The work which perhaps would represent bim the 
most favourably in England is his “ Critical History 
of Ethical Philosophy.” The extended nature of that 
work, however, was alone quite sufficient to re¬ 
press any wish I might have felt to present it iD an 
English form, at least so long as my own practical 
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duties should remain as continuous, and my literary 
leisure as small as they are at the present time. 
Happening, however, a short time ago to he looking 
over some of the more recent German publications, I 
took up a little work entitled, “Zur Seelenfrage, 
erne philosophische Confession,” which I then learned 
for the first time had just come from Fichte’s own 
pen. The brevity of the treatise was the first thing 
which struck my attention; but on carefully perusing 
it I found that it contained an excellent summaiy of 
his own psychological views, placed in contrast with 
other systems, besides a number of deductions show¬ 
ing the bearing of his philosophy upon some of the 
most important psychical, ethical, and religious ques¬ 
tions. I determined, therefore, to sit down and 
translate it; and will now explain, with the reader’s 
permission, the more special reasons by which I was 
induced to do so. 

I. I thought that this little work would be inter¬ 
esting, as throwing some light upon the singular 
development of modern German speculation, and the 
point to which it is now tending. There is, I think 
no doubt whatever that the intellectual history of 
Germany, from the time of Kant down to the revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, presents the most remarkable combi¬ 
nation of philosophic thinking, which has ever existed 
m any one given era of the world; not even excluding 
the intellectual history of Greece from the time of 
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Socrates down to the death of Aristotle. Beginning, 
with becoming modesty, in the criticism of the 
powers of the human intellect, it gradually assumed 
a loftier tone, drew one province of truth after 
another into the vortex of <x priori reasoning, brought 
the doctrines of psychology, ethics, theology, natural 
philosophy, art, and even history itself into the chatn 
of its deductions, and threatened to change the whole 
surface at once of human knowledge and of human 
faith. That human knowledge should pass through 
such a crucible and come out unchanged could not 
be expected. There is always in every age a certain 
amount of dross mixed up with the pure gold of truth 
and reason, which is sure to be consumed when any 
severe critical process sets in. German philosophy, 
during the period we have designated, has doubtless 
performed such a destructive task. It has cast down 
many idols, separated many compounds, divaricated 
the matter and the form in almost every region of 
mental research, and thrown us all back once more 
upon first principles. But in the midst of this, its 
victorious career, it is arrested by an cict'uxdj revolu¬ 
tion, I mean the revolution of 1848; one in which 
men could no longer consent to be the sport of 
mere abstractions, but in which a strong contest set 
in of human passions, interests, hopes, and wishes; and 
now behold the fine webs of reasoning, the confident 
deductions of logic, and the demonstrations of what 
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must be the future of human thought and human 
history, break asunder like threads of gossamer 
utterly powerless when once brought into collision 
with human life and human nature in their stern 
reality. 

The purely abstract philosophy of Germany may be 
said to have been brought to a practical termination in 
the national movements of that stirring ora; and now 
we look round once more after this overthrow, and 
find the old millennial questions of human interest and 
the massive problems of the human reason standing 
much where they over have stood, like rocks with 
only a little of the forost cleared away from the sides 
and showing but few additional fissures to admit the 
sunlight into their deep and unknown recesses. 

Now in the works of Fichte we have embodied 
well nigh the whole nmrse of German speculation 
from its first rise and dissemination to its present 
actual result. 'We see a mind nursed up from 
infancy in the atmosphere of abstract investigations 
passing through all the logical processes which the 
acutest analysts and system-makers could supply, 
proceeding from the cradle of subjective idealism 
to the objective philosophy of Sdielhng, gathering up 
in its way all that; the dialectics of Hegel had to 
proffer, pronouncing its slow and steady judgment 
upon them all, and emerging at last into the world 
of experience, as that alone on which the lever of 
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science can be placed so as to produce any abiding 
effect. Metaphysics we see (through his experience) 
must return after all to the form of psychology ; and 
psychology must link itself to the rest of the natural 
sciences. Borrowing from them all the light they 
can supply, it may at last avail to carry us a little 
further into the secret workings of human nature and 
the human soul. All this will he seen however better 
than I can express it in the little work now laid 
before the public in an English dress. 

II. A second reason for selecting this little work 
for translation was, that I thought it might conduce 
generally to the interests of psychology. Psycho¬ 
logical efforts in this country have almost all pro¬ 
ceeded upon one of two principles. First, there is 
the old dualistic principle, which regards the soul and 
the body as two distinct essences, each having i(s own 
peculiar attributes, formed and developed by wholly 
different agencies, and adapted to each other for a 
time by some intelligent power distinct, from and 
superior to both. This has been tlm ordinary view of 
the Scottish school of mental philosophy, and may hr* 
regarded also as having been for some time past, the 
most current popular notion on the subject in our 
own country generally. ' ' 

The very unsafe factory nature of this theory has 
long become apparent to investigators, particularly to 
those who have regarded mental phenomena mainly* 
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from a physiological point of view. The close con¬ 
nexion between the mind and body, and their mutual 
actions and reactions on each other, all point by the 
most indisputable proofs to a far more intimate and 
essential unity than the above theory supposes. Ac¬ 
cordingly, an opposite tendency has for some time 
past set in strongly amongst the less metaphysical 
class of mental analysts, the tendency namely to 
regard all mental phenomena as strictly dependent 
upon physical conditions, and to set aside the ques¬ 
tion, as to the separate essence of the mind, as an 
inquiry wholly futile and transcendental. 

The consequence of this state of things has been 
that psychology has tended to become either trite 
and dull on the one side, or virtually materialistic on 
the other. 

The dualistic hypothesis has become trite and 
dull, just because it explains nothing fully, adapts 
itself to none of the new phenomena which arise 
in the course of physiological studies, but having 
laid down a formal list of faculties leaves all the 
real difficulties of the question untouched and the 
real problems unsolved. The opposite and materialistic 
hypothesis, accordingly, has gained an amount of 
credit which is not really its due, just because in 
proportion to the impotence of the old doctrine, its 
peculiar claims have appeared so much the more 
scientific and imposing. It has thus managed to 
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come forward as the only theory which really grapples 
with the phenomena of the case, and the only one 
which can vindicate for itself any scientific value. X 
need only to mention the phrenologists, the school 
of James Mill, most of the writers on cerebral physi- 
ology, and the more recent efforts at elaborating a 
complete system of psychology such as those which 
are contained in the voluminous expositions of Alex¬ 
ander Bain, and the far more acute and compre¬ 
hensive analyses of Herbert Spencer, to show how 
wide are the ramifications of this school. All these 
writers, though not professing materialism, yet regard 
mental phenomena as sonemmi'/lt/ and esee.ni'ialhj 
springing out of physical conditions, that very lit fie 
room is left to insinuate between them even the least 
savour of spiritualism, however indistinct and hypo- 
thetical. 

I have already shown in a former work*, that we 
are by no means shut up to the alternative which 
these two systems present, that we may hold the 
separate existence of the mind and the body, and vet 
legaid the former as perfectly pervading fh<> hitler, 
nay, as being the formative principle by which it. is 
constructed, and adapted to our nature ami use. 

In the same way it has been shown, in reference 
to the origin of our ideas, that we are not obliged 
to adopt either the theory of innate, ideas, or the 

* Elements of Psychology. 

a 
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^purely experience hypothesis, but that we may regard 
the mind as endowed with primordial instincts and 
tendencies, which develope into faculties by the re¬ 
gular process of growth in connexion with the outer 
world. 

We regard it as a matter of no small importance 
that the whole method of psychological study should 
be raised above the level of the old alternative, to 
which I have just referred. So long as this continues 
to exist, we may safely predicate that no real progress 
will be made, but simply an antagonism developed, 
that spends itself wholly in mutual resistance. Here 
then, I thought the present treatise might prove of 
some service. Fichte is a most uncompromisiim 
opponent of mere materialism. Hut instead of build¬ 
ing his spiritualistic views in the air, or founding 
them upon abstractions, he insists upon the most 
rigidly scientific procedure^ starts from the most 
complete induction of facts ; and shows that these facts, 
if all taken into account and interpreted by the light 
of analogies drawn from nature at large, can lead to 
no other result than what he lias here pointed out. 
If ever a sound and scientific effort was wanted on 
behoof of a rational spiritualism in our own country 
it is wanted now. A little more, and the opposite 
theory will have gained the intellectual outposts on 
every side, and would not then be long before it 
began to storm the citadel itself. 
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III. Another ground, upon which it appeared to 
me desirable to circulate the present little work in 
our own country, was, that it shows with such re¬ 
markable clearness the bearing which psychological 
inquiries have upon other important questions. 

1. Let us take, first, the question of a con¬ 
scious immortality. There are two extreme views re¬ 
specting the nature of the Soul as an intelligent 
principle. The one extreme regards it as being 
simply a manifestation of the universal and absolute 
reason, localised and individualised by being brought 
into connexion with a bodily organism. According 
to this view it is really the body which forms the 
individual; while the Soul is purely impersonal and 
universal in its nature—a portion of the infinite 
thought of the universe. If this lie the true state¬ 
ment of the case, the idea of a conscious individual 
immortality can hardly be entertained. That the 
thought itself, in which the essence of mind is hem 
supposed to consist, is imperishable, is indeed obvious; 
but the body being dissolved everything which im¬ 
presses on the mind an individual and personal stamp 
is gone, and it must return once mom to the infinite 
from which it proceeded, just as a wave appears for 
a time above the surface, and then is lost for ever in 

the boundlessness of the ocean of which it was but a 
part. 

The other extreme regards the mind as consisting 
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of a series of phenomena mvcossarily connected with 
and springing out of a given nervous organisation. 
Here again, if the existence of the nervous apparatus 
be regarded as an n/aWe/e cmn////ee to all mental 
manifestation, them we have only to let this condition 
cease, and the very of a continuous mental 

life is at once cut off. Once make a physical ap¬ 
paratus essential to the manifestation of mind, and 
the whole hope of immortality is compromised /era- 
covenihly. 

I know it will he said, that the fact of immortality 
is made known by direct revelation, and that the 
omnipotence of the Deity is not t«» he limited by any 
notions of impossibility which wo may entertain. 
To which I reply, that nothing is more trying and 
unfortunate for our mental peace than eases in which 
the dictates of revelation are opposed to the most 
obvious indications of science. Our faith is not so 
strong that it can afford to disregard the inf unations 
of science, even when tiny are adverse; to it ; or to 
neglect them when they are confirmatory. tft'hoifijie 
evidence will always prove stronger in the long run 
than mere belief; for, as we cannot admit truth to he 
at variance with itself, we must, necessarily, in the 
end, relinquish our hold on that side of a- contra¬ 
diction, on which the grounds are must open to 
dispute. For myself, l must freely confess, that my 
own inward convictions of a conscious immortality 
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have involuntarily grown dim or vivid, almost ex¬ 
actly in proportion to the strength with which I have 
found the dependence or independence of mind upon 
physical conditions to be confirmed by scientific 
considerations. When the dependence indeed is 
made absolute, I cannot conceive that any mind 
much accustomed to logical consecutiveness can hold 
the doctrine of a life hereafter with any real tenacity. 

2. The bearing of psychology upon the fheistic 
argument, especially in relation to the Divine per¬ 
sonality, need not be here insisted on, or explained. 
It has already been acknowledged pretty freely in 
our own country, and will be found illustrated still 
further in the following pages. Still more important, 
too, are the views which Fichte draws from his 
philosophy on the doctrine of Providence. The argu¬ 
ments indeed by which they are enforced, will be 
found amongst the most original and suggestive 
portions of the whole work. 

3. There is one other point upon which Fichte has 
brought his psychological principles to hear with 
great effect, and that is, the explanation of what may 
be termed the abnormal phenomena of the human 
mind. 

There is a great number of facts, widely observed, 
and many of them unquestionably established, which 
have never yet taken any place in a, regular system 
of mental analysis, but have been regarded as hearing 
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a purely abnormal character. Amongst, these we may 
reckon, nut only smut* of the more remarkable forms 
of dreaming, but more especially somnambulism, 
hallucination, p resent! men is, mental sympathies and 
antipathies, hypnotism, clairvoyance, gho.st-seein» 
and all the varied phenomena of what, is now called 

'iiwdix/iinfiip." 

With regard to these latter phenomena, they have 
now become so widely epidemic, both in England 
and America, as almost to demand kohio share of 
attention from the mental philosopher. For myself 
the facts of the e;tso havo boon for some years suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to become the object, of somewhat 
close attention, 1 have had repeated opportunities 
of witnessing and examining the processes of spirit- 
writing, spirit-drawing, and all the other methods by 
which the denizens of another world art 1 supposed 
to communicate their thoughts through (he instru¬ 
mentality of those now living on earth, and have 
thus gained ample means of comparing the I’lwulfs, 
with what I conceive to l.c both the ordinary ami 
the hidden capacities of the human mind. Tim con¬ 
clusion 1 have drawn from these tiuts and consider¬ 
ations is to my own mind perfectly mapiest,humble. 

First of all, 1 must fn-dy confess, that the arro- 
gation of niedtumship is not generally by any means 
a wilful deception. Many motives conspire to bring 
it about. 1 here is tin* natural credulity of the 
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human mind, which yearns for some sort of inter¬ 
course with the world of spirits, and has been 
the mainspring of endless forms of superstition, ever 
varying with the race and the age in which they 
have appeared. There is, next, the promising of 
personal vanity, which is flattered by the idea of 
being made a special vessel for spiritual communi¬ 
cation, secretly plumes itself upon a kind of supe¬ 
riority supposed to be thus conferred, and in this 
way prevents the healthy suspicions of delusion which 
from time to time arise in the mind from having 
their natural weight, or bringing the intellect back 
to a sounder state. And more than all this, there are 
the startling facts themselves, of intelligent, actions 
performed, and thoughts and sentiments dictated and 
expressed, with which the volitional powers have no 
conscious connexion. Such facts, to any one un¬ 
acquainted with that new chapler of psychology 
which the investigation of the prccoiiscious rcgloim 
of mind unfolds, must seem strange and inexplicable 
indeed; and, combined with the other causes just 
mentioned, naturally enough bring a,bout the entire 
delusion of which we are speaking. Moreover, I for 
one am not proparwl to deny that all spiritual com¬ 
munication between this state of luting and other 
more developed ones, is vmjmssifi/e. 'there may 
perhaps be facts well attested which a,re not account¬ 
able for on any other supposition; and it is but too 
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} .° Ut the ftnalo bT to cases in which other 
agencies, wholly different, are at work. 

N> much for some of the causes which have 
piompted to the helief in mediumship. With regard 
next, to the facts themselves, the immense proportion 
° tliem come so .manifestly under the category of 
puuuistious and instinctive mental actions, that no 
m»e who has studied this sphere of mind with any 
- < 1 ( d >ii < unu.} can for a moment fail to recognise 

them as such. The very beings who are supposed to 
communicate from the spiritual world are either 
historical characters, or persons who have had some 
kmd of immediate connexion with the medium, both 
the one and the other clearly suggested by the mind’s 
* flights or Wishes. Tl^ matenalsuggMnni- 
iormly coincides with the range of mental idea which 
,h “ medium himself has cultivated, or been in some 
way connected with. 1 have never yet failed to see 
(be stamp of his own individuality upon everything 
emanating from him as a supposed spiritual dictation, 
(hi the contrary, the stamp of the being’s individu¬ 
ality, from which the communication is said to come, 
is either wholly wanting, or is only seen as a faint 
imitation. Who can believe, that poets who wrote 
with such freshness, and such harmony of measure on 
earth, would communicate positive doggerel from the 
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other world ? Who can imagine that the lyric taste 
of a Schiller, for example, should sink down in a 
higher sphere to the most bald and commonplace 
versification ? Or, to turn to another class of pheno¬ 
mena, who could suppose it possible that the great 
painters of Germany and Italy could guide the pencil 
of mortals now on earth, to make pictures which do 
not present a smgle glimpse of their own native 
genius, either in design or execution ? 

If a person has a real poetic vein, no doubt it will 
produce something truly poetical under such spon¬ 
taneous impulses; if he be a veritable artist, he may 
draw something really fine and noble; if he be a 
philosopher, he may scatter unconsciously some gems 
of philosophic thought, and so forth ; hut you, mill 
never get any iking from any one's 7 usy! rat Iona 
which does not already e.risf potent iai/y in It is men™ 
ted habits or culture . 1 have traced t he process of 

spirit-writing and drawing, from the very first nervous 
twitches in which it commences up to its more de¬ 
veloped form, and venture to afiirm that the whole 
thing is, to the psychologist, as palpably a, develop¬ 
ment of the unconscious form of mental operation, 
as writing an ordinary letter is the result, of our 
conscious mental activity. 

lichte is, as iar as I know, (ho lirsf. scientific 
psychologist who has taken these abnormal facts 
into consideration, and given them a place in. his 
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mental system. It was high time that they should 
be subjected to some regular and scientific criticism 
— that the conditions should be investigated under 
which they are each of them possible — and that 
some kind of rule should be set up, by which the 
different species of abnormal phenomena should be 
clearly distinguished from each other, and the causes 
secretly operating, in every case, should be sought 
out. In this little work, the foundations and com¬ 
mencements of such a criticism will be found; based, 
not upon mere abstract ideas, but upon positive 
facts, natural analogies, and acknowledged psycho¬ 
logical doctrines. One end at least will be answered 
by this attempt, viz. that the whole mass of these 
abnormal phenomena can no longer be mixed to¬ 
gether as though they all flowed from the same 
source, that so long as natural causes suffice to 
explain them, those causes will be duly acknowledged, 
and that the hypothesis of spiritual suggestion will 
not be brought in, until the facts of the case render 
it absolutely imperative. 

IV. I have now hinted at the principal grounds 
on which I formed the idea, that the present volume 
might prove interesting to English readers. There 
is one more motive, however, of a somewhat more 
personal nature, which I must not altogether pass 
over. It has long appeared to me, that the chief 
interest of philosophy is more and more concen- 
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trating itself in psychological investigations. In our 
own country almost all the original attempts which 
have been made to add anything of permanent value 
to our philosophical literature has been in this direc¬ 
tion. The researches of the physiologist have greatly 
contributed to strengthen this tendency; and no one 
can read the contributions, which have been made 
byDrs. Carpenter, Laycock, Noble, Bunn, and Forbes 
Winslow, together with those of Sir H. Holland, 
and Sir B. Brodie, without feeling that there is a 
vein opened in this direction, which must be fruitful 
in bringing out many valuable results. These phy¬ 
siological researches have led to various attempts to 
systematise the whole region of psychology anew. 
The copious volumes of Mr. Bain and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, before referred to, are examples of this 
tendency, and have doubtless (especially the bitter) 
given us many fresh glimpses into the genesis and 
development of our ideas and faculties. While this 
baa been going on in England, the sellouts of Her- 
bart and Beneke have been recasting the whole 
process of psychological investigation in (iennauy, 
from quite another point of view. The attempt; 
made by these two schools to trace the mode by 
which our ideas and feelings are elaliorated, Hu* de¬ 
velopment of the doctrine of mental substrata or 
residua, and the discovery of the principles by 
which they blend, combine, and carry on a whole 
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process of mutual action and reaction in the mind, form 
a new and most important chapter in the history of 
psychology. To this we may add, lastly, the investi¬ 
gation of the unconscious region of mental activity; 
an investigation which has enabled us to trace many 
of the more recondite laws of mind almost with the 
precision of physical science. 

These things premised, I can now come to my 
fourth and personal reason for sending out this little 
work to the English public. It has for some time 
past been one of my most cherished intentions to 
gather up all these various threads of mental philo¬ 
sophy, to compare and concentrate their results, and 
at least to commence the work of building up the 
science of psychology upon a broader and deeper 
foundation than has been usually attempted in our 
own country. I should not venture to cherish a 
purpose which might to many savour so little of 
modesty, were I not convinced that the time is come 
when the data for such a task are already in existence, 
and that any one who has followed the course of 
these speculations attentively for the last fifteen or 
twenty years must necessarily come to the con¬ 
clusion, that they are all tending to one broad and 
comprehensive system, the outlines of winch are 
constantly becoming more distinct. 

In publishing this little work of Fichte, then, I 
had a kind of secret hope, that some degree of popu- 
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lar interest might be awakened in the subject; that 
the importance of it might become somewhat more 
manifest, and that the thoughts of many might be 
directed to those questions which I hope in due 
time to discuss more fully, and to develope more 
thoroughly. To accomplish this end, I thought it 
quite worth while to intercept my regular course of 
psychological study for a few weeks, and send out 
these “ Confessions ” as a kind of pioneer in the path¬ 
way of popular interest.] 

It may be of some use to those of my readers 
who are not accustomed to foreign phraseology in 
philosophical questions, if I note down very briefly 
some of the most important points which are brought 
forward in this little treatise. With such a guide 
at the outset there can hardly bo any difficulty in 
following the thread of Fichte’s ideas, and compre¬ 
hending the conclusions at which he is aiming. 

The following are amongst the main propositions 
which are brought forward and illustrated. 

1. The human soul is a perfectly individual es¬ 
sence, distinct from the body; but. so far analogous 
with it as to possess extension, and embody in its 
nature both time and space relations. 

2. The soul existed yoteni'hdhj before if was 
brought under organic conditions; but only in virtue 
of those conditions can be raised into the region of 
consciousness. This proposition is supported by the 
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general theory of creation, of which it is, indeed, but a 
particular result. 

3. Each soul has an original character of its own 
distinct from the influence of the organism and the 
circumstances which surround it. 


4. The soul is the plastic principle by which the 
bodily organisation is sketched out, and adapted 
to the wants of our intellectual and spiritual nature 

5. There is twofold life of the soul; a preconsciou's 
and a conscious. The preconscious life is seen in 
the building up of the organism; in all the instinc¬ 
tive actions; and in all the involuntary workings of 
the intelligence. The conscious life of the soul is 
seen in all the ordinary and normal phenomena of 
our mental development, from sensation upwards to 
the highest conscious efforts of the understanding 

6. The preconscious life of the soul manifests the 
highest degree of energy, and exhibits phenomena 
from time to time which altogether transcend its 
ordinary and conscious powers. It can operate in 
this way without organic conditions. 


7. Just as the conscious life of the soul links us 
by numberless relations to the sense-world - so the 
preconscious life of the soul brings us into a series- 
of relationshijDs with the spiritual world. 

f , ^ ie P ecu ^ a ' r > original, distinctive personality 
e sou, involves in it a complete proof of the 
Divine personality. 
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9. The facts of human nature and human history 
establish the truth and reality of a Special Provi¬ 
dence. 

10. The doctrine of Providence finds its consum¬ 
mation and only true explanation in the divine 
humanity of Christ. 

11. According to all the analogies of nature, the 
Divine Providence must be applied and carried out by 
the instrumentality of intermediate orders of spiritual 
beings. 

12. The soul is immortal; and death only its re¬ 
lease from the present conditions of time and sense. 

13. The crisis of our being cannot take place on 
earth; but man’s moral probation must extend into 
the world to come. 

14. The method of conducting these inquiries is 
purely inductive and analogical. The whole inves¬ 
tigation is based on facts, and ends in the formation 
of hypotheses, by which those fads may receive a 
rational and self-consistent interpretation. 

The key to what is most characteristic in the whole 
work is the doctrine of the pi-mmvrintut states of the 
soul. The notion which has boon usually entertained 
by psychologists is, that the ads of the mind are 
precisely co-extensivo with the consciousness; and that 
whatever is done unconsciously, though apparently 
intelligent, yet springs from some objective sourer, 
and not from the mind itself. Tins doctrine,—that 
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the regions of intelligence and of consciousness are 
perfectly co-extensive, has of late years come into 
deserved discredit. Sir W. Hamilton many years 
ago pointed out the fact, that there is a process of 
latent thought always going forward more or less 
energetically in the soul. Dr. Carpenter designated 
the same phenomena under the term, unconscious 
cerebration. Dr. Laycock has brought them under 
the general category of reflex action, and shown that 
there is a vast variety of facts, both in the man and 
the animal, which spring distinctly from the reflex 
action of the brain. Almost all the modern German 
psychologists, particularly Carus, and the Herbartian 
school, have developed the same doctrine still more 
at large. We may regard the whole theory of the 
preconscious life of the soul, therefore, as having a 
large basis both of fact and authority to start from. 

The phenomena of unconscious intelligence may 
be studied in the wonderful instincts of animal^ 
where we see design, forethought, calculation, science, 
art, and adaptation of means to ends, all displayed 
in the most extraordinary manner, and yet, as far as 
we can judge, without any conscious self-realisation 
of the processes, as springing from their own intelli¬ 
gent activity. Some attribute these acts to the direct 
working of the Divine mind through the animal 
organism. But they do not see, that this theory, if 
consistently carried out, would reduce all nervous 
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action, both in the man and the animal, to a divine 
operation, and simply land us in a theory of complete 
pantheism. The only possible interpretation of the 
phenomena is, that a law of intelligence is really 
impressed upon the animal nature, but that it works 
blindly (i. e. preconsciously), and thus accomplishes 
its destined purposes even more surely, than if it 
were controlled by volition. 

If we turn from the instincts of animals to the 
structure of the human frame, here we meet with new 
evidences of a preconscious intelligence being in ope¬ 
ration. Some intelligent principle must exist there 
from the first moment the formation of the human 
frame commences, or it could not be adapted from 
that moment, according to a fixed type, to the nature 
and exigencies of its after life. We cannot say here 
either that it is a direct act of the Deity which builds 
up every cell, disposes every atom, and impels each 
individual physical process, any more; than we can 
suppose it to be an act of the Deity which causes 
every impulse of the nervous system, produces every 
reflex action, and intervenes in every sensation. To 
separate one series of the processes which make up 
the whole sum of vitality from another, and attribute 
one part to a divine interference, and another part to 
the mind itself, is simply absurd. It throws our 
whole nature into the most inextricable confusion. 

We are brought back, therefore, to the hypothesis, 
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that the spark of divine intelligence, which constitutes 
the soul of man, acts within us unconsciously from 
the first. The very fact that vital-force, nerve-force, 
and mind-force are all correlated, shows that they 
must really he one at their root. We may affirm 
accordingly, with Schelling, that all physical motion, 
activity, and life-effort is only an unconscious think¬ 
ing; that unconscious activity to a vast amount 
underlies all our consciousness, and that it is by a 
natural course of development that the soul becomes 
raised from its primary condition of unconscious in¬ 
telligence and blind activity into the higher state of 
self-consciousness and volition. 

This same preeonseious region, however, penetrates 
much further than the mere physical processes above 
alluded to, even into the very interior of our mental 
life. We find it not only framing the organs of the 
body, but also guiding us to their proper use. It re¬ 
appears in all (he various phenomena of reflex action, 
in the wonderful adaptability of the instincts, in the 
formation of habits, in those mental characteristics 
which stamp the individuality of the man, and which 
we well know are wholly spontaneous and unre- 
fleetive; and last of all, in the highest efforts of genius, 
efforts which always spring up involuntarily from the 
depths of our individual nature. From all this we 
gather hvo things: First, that the real and special 
individuality of every single person reaches from the 
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very highest intellectual features of his nature, down 
through all the intermediate regions of intelligent 
and vital activity, to the first physical processes by 
which the body is formed and moulded. And, 
secondly, that our conscious intelligence springs out of 
a substratum of unconscious mind-force, which exists 
and acts quite apart from any effort of our own volition. 

On this series of facts it is that Fichte bases his 
doctrine of man’s double consciousness (i c. the 
primary and the sense consciousness); and it is still 
further on the ground of the mental unity which 
lies at the basis of the whole, that he traces the 
workings of distinct faculties, such as the fancy, 
through all the steps of our conscious and unconscious 
life. Singular as it may seem at first, he thus 
connects the plastic power, seen in the physical pro¬ 
cesses, with the highest artistic genius; and places 
the unconscious reasoning of instinct under the same 
fundamental category as the highest efforts of scientific 
deduction. How the theory of unconscious mental 
activity is enabled to throw light upon the abnormal, 
phenomena of the mind, is now tolerably obvious, 
and will become much more so if the following pages 
are attentively perused. 

I must now, in conclusion, caution the reader 
against the supposition, that lam intending, in issuing 
this translation, to endorse all the views, sentiments, 

and theories which it implicitly or explicitly coaitains, 
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They are only put forward, even by the author himself, 
as hypothetical, and some of them I must confess 
(particularly the chapter on the space-relations of the 
soul) are decidedly open to grave objections. More¬ 
over, it must not be supposed that the arguments wA 
the data upon which the hypotheses themselves rest, 
mv to bo found in any complete form in the present 
little treatise. Those data are stated at length in the 
larger work on "Anthropology;” and the reader is 
supposed to peruse this statement simply as supple¬ 
mentary to that This fact will account for the 
apparent haste with which he adopts many of the 
conclusions; and the rapidity with which he passes over 
points of great importance, that seem to need much 
mote extended consideration. The work itself is, 
in fact, simply u A philosojhical Confession,” and as 
such I present it — dearly expressing my conviction, 
that* It contains ample materials and incentives to 
thinking, though comparatively few ascertained and 
demonstrated results. 

\\ ith regard to the translation, I must confess that 
I have taken considerable liberties with it. The 
origin ot the book was really a controversial one. 
The objections made by Professor Lotze to many of 
the sentiments contained in the former work, called 
hath the smaller treatise by way of explanation and 
reply. There an* many passages, accordingly, relating 
simply to controversial (joints which could excite no 
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interest in this country, and which I have, therefore, 
thought it better to leave out, including the author’s 
preface. One whole chapter moreover, that on the 
space-relations of the soul, has been changed . I 
found it more conducive to clearness to insert an 
article more recently written by Fichte, in his “ Philo¬ 
sophical Journal,” in its place. In this article the 
subject, as it seemed to me, was stated more lucidly; 
while the frequent references to controversy, which 
run through the original chapter, are almost wholly 
omitted. 

The translation, as a whole, is f ree. The peculiar 
style of writing philosophy in Germany is so far removed 
from our own accepted modes of expression, that I 
have often found it better to reflect the thoughts 
than translate the words. Had I more time at my com¬ 
mand, I feel that 1 should have performed my olUee as 
translator much better. As it is, the labour haw been 
both short and agreeable: and my sincere hope is 
that the perusal will prove, in both respects, equally 
so. If such perusal should stir up any amount of 
renewed thought upon these topics, my whole object 
will he fully answered. 


Bowdon, Oct. 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The purpose of the following discussions, as also of the form 
in which they are written, can hardly be doubtful to our 
readers. Xt is not only allowable, but may sometimes 
prove altogether apposite (particularly in the case of ques¬ 
tions which have a deep and universal interest), to ex¬ 
change the strictly philosophic form for that of a free and 
personal expression of convictions. Such a form enables 
us to offer a succinct programme of our opinions, to give, a 
general view of the decisive grounds and leading motives 
by which they are influenced or supported, and to show how 
they stand in relation to favourable or adverse criticism. 

Such scientific outpourings of the heart often give more 
penetrating views, and bring the contending parties neat-ot¬ 
to some preliminary agreement, than any long-winded 
discussions or systematic controversial writings could pos¬ 
sibly do ; not to mention that controversy is more adapted 
to draw forth the -sting of renewed contradiction, than 
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awaken any impulse to mutual understanding. Moreover, 
controversialists sliould always consider, in the case of ques¬ 
tions which by their veiy nature are not yet ripe for a 
final decision, that their real purpose and true advantage 
does not lie in checkmating their opponent, but in calmly 
considering the possible moves and counter-moves, so as to 
judge beforehand on which side the victory is likely to 
incline. 

As the title of the work already indicates, these confes¬ 
sions are designed to reconsider the essential conclusions of my 
“ Anthropology,” and adduce new grounds in their favour. 
The essential conclusions I repeat,—and in so doing distin¬ 
guish these from the collateral discussions, as also from the 
form and method of the whole work. 

These conclusions I look upon as the main point. The 
subordinate hypotheses I am very willing to resign, if I only 
succeed, in saving the fundamental principles, and, in spite 
of the undeniable and confessed opposition in which they 
stand to the more common opinions on the subject, in find¬ 
ing them acceptance within the domains of science. 

These few words will suffice to designate the scope and 
arrangement of the present work. To bring out the fun¬ 
damental idea of the nature of the soul from all the sur¬ 
roundings in which a complicated and critical enquiry 
necessarily envelopes it, and state it anew upon its promi¬ 
nent and most decisive grounds; this will be my first and 
foremost endeavour. Having done this, it will become 
possible to cast a glance over the whole system of truth to 
which this idea belongs, and through which alone it can 
assume a deep meaning and a lasting value. Let us 
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attempt, then, to express in a few simple words what was 
before laid down in the more complicated form of a scientific 
treatise. 

The human mind does not only possess a priori elements 
(primitive notions, primitive feelings, primitive efforts,) in 
its consciousness; but it is in its own peculiar nature and 
composition, an a priori existence, i. e. one whose character 
is impressed upon it anterior to experience. 

This is not intended to affirm that mind exists originally 
in the form of a mere impersonal Pneuma, — or of abstract 
universal reason, as Hegel imagined it; for independently 
of the special psychological difficulties of this view, obser¬ 
vation does not give us the very smallest intimation of any 
such uniform mental constitution in the fully developed 
man, but rather of the exact contrary—the most marked, 
individuality. So fir from that, we must regard the 
human mind as being, even in its primitive, pre-exislout, 
root, an individualised nature, a germ of personality, since 
the result of its actual life shows it really to lie so ; Ibr it 
were a contradiction to suppose that individuality is added 
on to it from without, or that it is (ho mere fortuitous pro¬ 
duct of its connexion with external circumstances. This 
idea we have had to make good throughout all our discus¬ 
sions on particular questions. And it; at length, we found 
it necessary to attribute to the mind a kind of pre-exist¬ 
ence, anterior to its own conscious life, the question natu¬ 
rally arose respecting the nature of such pre-exislenee, and 
the general analogy by which it could be confirmed. 

And here the universal analogies of nature did not Ihil 
us. As certain as it remains impossible to deduce the 
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higher steps of existence in nature (those included in animal 
and vegetable life), from the mere development of.inorganic 
materials and processes; and yet as certain as the more per¬ 
fect species of plants and the higher animals are the latest, 
and man the latest of all (while yet it is equally impossible 
that we should attempt to explain the higher animal, or 
man, by means of a gradual process of development from 
the lower) ; as certain, in a word, as every species of plant 
and animal must be regarded as having its own commence¬ 
ment and its own ground of explanation, we are constrained 
to form, in relation to the whole range of natural science, 
a universal idea of pre-existence , of which the pre-existence 
of the human mind is only a particular expression and an 
individual result. Every distinct or individualised ex¬ 
istence in nature (such as the species of plants and animals 
in the region of organic existence, and the individual mind 
of man in the region of spiritual being), must have eternally 
pre-existed, if it is possible that it should realise its indi¬ 
viduality in time; for none of these individualities can be 
regarded as being indifferently of one stamp or another, 
just as we please, Gr as only having a temporary and 
fortuitous origin; but each in its kind is an integral part 
of a united whole, and must have been eternally planned 
in relation to the particular , as well as the universal , har¬ 
mony of the universe. 

Accordingly, we find that we are constrained to admit 
the incontestable notion of pre-existence into the region 
of psychology, and to co-ordinate it with those analogies of 
nature to which the geological history of the earth con¬ 
ducts us. Here also already exist, potentially, the future 
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species of vegetable and animal life, and that too in their 
entire individuality; for this it is which gives them their 
unalienable place in the eternal plan of the world. They 
acquire, however, temporal existence only when and so long 
as the material of life, and the outward conditions of its 
realisation, meet together (in the process of the world’s 
epochs) with the original type. Just so it is with the 
human monad; it requires the organic process of incor¬ 
poration, in order for it to become endowed with con¬ 
sciousness. As soon, however, as the material of life is 
afforded it, the whole process of realisation in time begins, 
first in the form of Incorporation , and then of Consciousness . 
In all this, be it observed, it is simply the original indivi¬ 
duality of the mind which is developed, and comes to itself; 
inasmuch as that only can be unfolded in time, which is 
prefigured in the eternal unity and plan of all things. 

This is the result to which a connected view of nature 
must unavoidably lead, while at the same time the neces¬ 
sary conditions of actual experience are not overstepped. 
Theological disquisitions are here altogether out of place. 
Some might affirm, and indeed have affirmed, that the later 
creations, called by the will of God out of “nothing,” have 
-been added to the former state of things. One might, by 
the same analogy, maintain (and it has been maintained) 
that each human soul is a new creation made, lor the body, 
which on its side is produced by the ordinary process of 
reproduction. To contend about such arbitrary suppo¬ 
sitions is a bootless task, inasmuch as they lead us into the 
region of indefinite questions, where we are guided by no 
kind of actual experience. They belong to the province of 

B 3 
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uncertain supposition and interminable speculation, which 
we do well to separate as widely as possible from the circle 
of attainable knowledge. If, however, such an hypothesis 
is upheld, with the especial view of subserving the interests 
of Theism, it has been more than once shown that such a 
purpose is wholly erroneous; nay, that this entire view 
must appear feeble and even repulsive in comparison with 
the great idea (confirmed as it is by the light of experience) 
of a creation that is complete, subject to no necessity of 
correction or addition, and which we now see actually 
spread out before us in all its minutest details. 

We may still further urge, that my fundamental view, 
together with its necessary consequences, is no arbitrary 
supposition, on the ground of its approving itself to be the 
systematic result of the whole past history of Psychology. 
It is, in fact, only the last word, and the necessary conse¬ 
quence of a long but safe development, which the deep 
study of the spiritual nature of man has passed through. 
Not to mention Leibnitz, and the great mass of earlier 
thinkers, who obtained an insight into the pregnant Idea, 
that the human consciousness is the depositary of Eternal 
truths; how can we otherwise understand the last result 
of Kant’s Idealism, and Ms unassailable proof of the fact, 
that in the human consciousness there is an a priori ele¬ 
ment, which precedes experience, and by means of which 
alone experience becomes possible — how otherwise, I say, 
can we explain the final result of this great discovery, than 
by showing that the mind must be the subject of some form 
of existence, previous to its experience-existence, and to 
its own consciousness of it ? 
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Tims we see that Kant pointed, though in a general and 
indistinct way, to a region of transcendental pre-existence, 
involved in the very life of experience, and which is clearly 
evinced by his remarkable idea of a homo mammon. It was 
the deep insight of Fichte, however, and his special merit 
as a great thinker, to unfold more clearly this transcen¬ 
dental province, and to point to it as the proper goal of all 
philosophical investigation. On this he planted Ins absolute 
Ego, out of which he undertook to deduce all the pre- 
conscious conditions of the finite Ego, i. e. of our ‘actual 
life-consciousness;—a bold attempt to master the new dis¬ 
covered province at a bound, but one which undoubtedly 
left vast chasms to be supplied. 

The great characteristic of his point of view is, that the 
individual or personal element within us does not reach 
into that transcendental region. The individual Ego, (e. c. 
the personal consciousness), is the product of a limitation, or 
separation of the absolute Ego, and thus falls into tin*, region 
of the finite and the phenomenal. The pregnant; error of 
all the following systems here shows its (irst trace; the 
error is, that of confounding (in the manner of Spinoza), the 
two ideas of the finite and the individual. How Eiehttfs 
doctrine in the course of its development broke through 
these limitations, and in the moral Ego attained to the 
consciousness of the true principle of personality, has been 
already shown in my history of Ethical Philosophy* 

Hegel never advanced, in relation to this cardinal point, 
to any further result, but only developed more, fully Kiehte’s 
fundamental view. In his philosophy the idea of a finite 
essence wholly fails, nay, is wholly denied. So much the 
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greater stress, however, was laid by him upon the idea of 
the transcendence and pre-existence of the soul, though 
without making use of this precise expression. His whole 
doctrine of the absolute soul , in fact, could only spring from 
this foundation. 

Hegel’s special merit arises from his having introduced 
the idea of the pre-existent soul, the absolute reason (as 
Kant had anew discovered it, and as Fichte had pointed it 
out in connexion with the growth of the consciousness), 
into Psychology , thus making the first attempt at a 
complete reconstruction of this science. To him modern 
psychology owes the clear enunciation of the principle, 
that the soul becomes, through its development, for itself 
what it already is, in a pre-existent sense, of itself He 
showed how the soul in connexion with external nature, 
and by its own peculiar conditions, first comes to itself and 
unfolds its inner being into self-consciousness. In this 
doctrine we find, on the one hand, the supernatural consti¬ 
tution of the soul, and on the other hand, its apriority so 
expressly pointed out, that hardly anything more is re- 
cpiired as a witness to the truth I have been attempting to 
expound. 

All that is true and excellent here, however, is utterly 
destroyed by the tacit and wholly ungrounded assumption, 
that the individual element is the finite, the unreal, the 
perishable; that the real spirit, which comes to itself in 
the human consciousness, is to be regarded as an impersonal 
Pneuma — universal reason, nay, as the Spirit of God him¬ 
self; and that the goal of man’s whole development, there¬ 
fore, can be no other than to substitute the universal reason 
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for the individual consciousness. Into what absurdities 
and contradictions Hegel has fallen by means of this lunda- 
mental principle, and how impossible it is to explain the 
nature of the human consciousness at all on pantheistic 
grounds, or, what is the same thing, to base a systematic 
Psychology upon it — all this has been already shown in 
my “ Anthropology.” 

If Hegel found in the formula Ego=Ego, the presence of 
universal thought in the soul, and the consequent denial of 
its individuality 5 still it is not difficult to show the inac¬ 
curacy of the conclusion he has drawn, viz. that hecMme 
the notion of self is common to us all, and the same for all, 
this empty and formal symbol should designate, or in the 
least, exhaust the whole concrete essence of our spiritual 
nature. It is not our present object, however, to lay stress 
upon the errors which Hegel owes to his fundamental 
principle 5 we have only to do with the great thought 
which he so clearly represented—that of the apriority 
and eternity of the substance of the soul, independently 
of any consideration whether tins substance should be 
considered in the light of pantheism, or of individuality. 
Suffice it, that Hegel’s pantheism has indirectly drought; 
this advantage with it,—that it has exhibited the weak 
point of his philosophy, and enabled us to bridge over the 
gulph, from Hegelianism to Individualism, as a necessary 
result. 

And here lies the great critical importance which we 
attach to Herbart’s investigation of Ifielite’s fundamental 
Idea. Herbart has shown that the idea of the Ego is not 
a universal notion at all, and cannot designate anything 
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universal. . It is formed simply upon tlie basis of the indi¬ 
vidual subject, and remains ever simply an expression of 
it- ^ As many Egos as there are, just so many signs and 
designations are there of an individual soul. Herbart has, 
m fact, secured for ever, in behoof of Psychology, the 
principle of individuality. With regard to the more im¬ 
portant idea of the apriority of the essence of the soul, 
there is no passage in the whole of the Herbartian psycho¬ 
logy which could contradict or exclude it. On the con¬ 
trary, this thought tacitly lies in the background- of his 
whole doctrine, and only needs further development in 
ordei to bring it to a distinct and conscious expression. 
According to Herbart, the soul is a simple, indivisible, real 
existence; for its natural operation it requires no material 
from without; on the contrary, all its ideas are the mani¬ 
fold expression of the inward and peculiar quality of the 
soul itself. In perception, accordingly, we do not reflect 
the outward quality of the affecting object, but the pecu¬ 
liar mental state which is superinduced by the affection. 
This decidedly anti-sensational and truly idealistic result 
attributes assuredly to the soul the possession of a nature 
which, though placed in the midst of the world of sense, 
yet does not belong to it. If we add to this what Her¬ 
bart, in speaking of the future condition of the soul, after 
the putting off of the body, affirms respecting the meaning 
of the term body, in relation to the soul and its experiences, 
we can hardly escape the conviction, that he would not 
have been opposed to an extension of his doctrine in the 
sense that we are now aiming at. Since, then, my philoso¬ 
phy has inherited the results of those who have preceded 
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me with the Ml consciousness of their worth and their sig¬ 
nification, how could it fail to acknowledge the necessary 
conclusion to which they give rise ? And if it has on that 
accoimt gained the reproach of an overstrained idealism, 
and an almost ascetic depreciation of the body and the 
senses, those who are inclined to such speculations will now 
have the opportunity to consider where the force of their 
opposition really lies ;—whether in the nature of the subject 
itself, which, they imagine, excludes such a view, on the 
ground of experience, or whether in the indolence of 
adopted prejudices, which refuses to pursue the theory into 
its ultimate results. For this at least must be conceded to 
me—that what I have maintained is not affirmed simply 
on the basis of a mere a priori theory, but on the ground of 
real facts , and for the sake of their due explication. The 
only alternative left, therefore, is either to give up the, re¬ 
sults of all past psychological study, and consider them as 
altogether worthless; or to enter into a searching criticism 
of the principles to which our philosophy has consecu¬ 
tively brought us. These principles, we repeat, are not 
arbitrary, but have been obtained by a consecutive de¬ 
velopment of the fruits of the past,* 
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CHAP. H. 

ESSENTIAL NATIJEE OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 

My treatise on “Anthropology ” was intended to serve as the 
first and preliminary part of a complete work on Psycho- 
iogy, which should exhibit the conscious mind in all its 
phases. In what sense this relation between the two trea¬ 
tises is intended, and to what results the first one has given 
rise, these are points which do not seem to be clearly per¬ 
ceived by some of my contemporaries. I must explain 
myself, therefore, somewhat further on each of these two 
particulars. 

In order to explain the conscious phenomena of the soul 
(which is the proper aim of psychology), I hold that we 
must start from its unconscious state, or, what is the same 
thing, must go back from the soul as a developed subject 
to its undeveloped and primary essence. This investi¬ 
gation includes two things: first, consciousness cictu ; and 
secondly, consciousness potentialiter ; consciousness, that is, 
actually and potentially considered. 

The real or actual consciousness is based upon a poten¬ 
tial one, i. e. upon a middle condition of the soul, in 
which it already possesses the specific character of objective 
intelligence, but without being conscious of it. 

It is from the conditions of this preconscious existence 
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tliat our actual consciousness must be explained, and out 
of which it must be progressively developed. This then is 
the first point in our investigation, — the genesis of con¬ 
sciousness out of the conditions of a prior or preconscious 
existence of the soul. 

A preconscious existence, let it be observed, is not 
strictly a consciousless one; for the soul is never merely 
objective and physical in its constitution. This is one of 
the most fruitful and important results which our phi¬ 
losophy has established, in its critical as well as in its theo¬ 
retical aspect. The faculty of consciousness is a thoroughly 
original and peculiar one, not to be explained either from 
any mere outward conditions, nor from the supposition of 
a double series of mental representations, the one reflecting 
the other: for this would only explain the reflection itself, 
not the peculiar condition of self-consciousness. The soul 
is, therefore, in regard to this original, inexplicable, and 
otherwise unattainable property of consciousness, a being 
sui generis; it forms, in the whole series of things, a step 
of existence for itself. This circiunstance must appear so 
much the more significant, inasmuch as this original pro¬ 
perty of consciousness is not found in the primary exist¬ 
ence of the soul. In its earlier stages, the soul is involved 
in a state of dreamy unconsciousness, out of which it can 
only raise itself by degrees. It is a further problem, 
therefore, with which Anthropology has to deal, to inves¬ 
tigate the character of this unconscious mental condition, 
and discover the ground of it. 

Once arrived at the point of consciousness, the soul, 
we see, becomes separated into a vast diversity of conscious 
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states; while, in the midst of all, it still retains its perfect 
unity, and is fully cognisant of it. 

Accordingly, the second point in our investigation goes 
hand in hand with the first. When we seek to explain 
the actual human consciousness out of its preconscious 
conditions, these latter reveal at the same time the indi¬ 
visible substantial essence of the soul ,* and it must become, 
therefore, an especial subject of inquiry— how , out of that 
simple substance , not only an infinite variety of individual 
perceptions can be educed , but how those enduring distinc¬ 
tions can originate which are known under the terms inielli- 
gence , feeling, and will. 

The procedure we followed in investigating both ques¬ 
tions could only take one course; that, namely, of starting 
from the facts which lie before us in actual consciousness, 
and from them of drawing oui* conclusions respecting those 
hidden conditions of the soul which are necessary to bring 
about such a result. We admit that this procedure is 
unavoidably of a circular nature. From the actual facts of 
mind in its conscious state, we draw conclusions respecting 
its preconscious capacities, and its whole substantial nature. 
In doing this we undoubtedly presuppose certain psycho¬ 
logical truths, while we ought in strictness to furnish the 
necessary preliminary considerations for their investiga¬ 
tion. This circular procedure is however no other than 
that which meets us in all inductive processes based upon 
experience, and is on this ground fully justified in the 
present case. Every theory has to substantiate itself in the 
same way—by an induction and analysis of facts; and only 
when it is substantiated, can it give up this heuristic 
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method, and proceed in the way of deduction to all the 
minor details. 

In the present case anthropology is so much the more 
adapted to institute such preliminary enquiries, inasmuch 
as it can look bach upon a considerable historical develop¬ 
ment, in relation to psychology generally, and reckon the 
conclusions, thus arrived at, among its own acknowledged 
results. These conclusions, we believe, may be summed up 
in the following three propositions. 

1. The human soul is an individual substance. 

2. The capacity of representation which we must attribute 
to it , is a property originally belonging to it , and in no way 
accidental. 

3. The soul is not however a mere instrument of repre¬ 
sentation,—an empty mirror , which has to be wholly furnished 
from without ; but it possesses originally certain fundamental 
powers , whose operation is seen in that very pi'ocess of con¬ 
sciousness by which they are first made "known. 

By the first proposition we deny that pantheistic hypo¬ 
thesis, by which the human subject is represented as having 
no real substance of its own, as being a mere fleeting show,— 
a temporary manifestation of the infinite spirit, of whose 
substance it is but a part. The idea of the individual soul 
is maintained, and the monad-theory, in this particular case, 
is made good. That this idea of mind, however, is by no 
means the last and the highest; but that there is a still 
higher unity, which penetrates and flows through all indi¬ 
vidual minds,—this is a truth which our philosophy by 
no means overlooks. So far from that, it deduces from this 
very confession of individuality the most direct proof of the 
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existence of a higher mind. The grounds of this conclu¬ 
sion, of course, can only he given in a complete psychology. 

The second proposition justifies Herbart’s main concep¬ 
tion, which, regarding the soul itself as a being at once simple 
and originally unconscious, separates the ideas from it, and 
treats them as independent elements, existing within the 
mind. 

This explanation, we must admit, is indefinite and 
unsatisfactory; but the correction has already been made 
within the circle of the Herbartian school. Drobisch, the 
only writer who has developed Herbart’s psychology on 
independent grounds, has succeeded in filling the gap. 
To him the soul is a being endowed with an original and 
inseparable power of representation and thought, but whose 
activity may, in certain cases of limitation, become a mere 
instinct for thought, in place of thought itself. Through 
this apparently insignificant alteration, the ITerbartian 
psychology has gained the power of being essentially 
extended, nay, of assuming quite a new character. It has 
not only taken up into its principles that most fruitful idea 
of Leibnitz, I mean, the idea of unconscious thought ,* but 
has also approached the one grand and imperishable truth of 
idealism, namely, that no opposition , but only a distinction 
in degree , can obtain, between the subjective and the 
objective, the conscious and the unconscious world. 

The whole of the preconscious state of the soul is essen¬ 
tially and specially a process of thinking, without, however, 
its thought as yet touching the threshold of consciousness. 
In this simple idea there lies nothing less than a new future 
for psychology, as also for the question respecting the rela- 
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tion of soul and body. My philosophy has chiefly aimed at 
giving a concrete and experimental development to this 
same idea. When, therefore, in the plastic and physical 
processes, it recognises an intelligence which developed or¬ 
ganic forms in space, and which stands in manifest analogy 
with the art-instincts of animals, and the creative aesthetic, 
faculty in man, we cannot but think that we are only 
giving back again, truly and pointedly, the actual charac¬ 
teristics which experience presents to us. 

Let us look a little further into this point. It would 
be undoubtedly a most incomplete view, and one contra¬ 
dicted by experience itself, to regard the mental changes, 
which answer to the outward sensational impulses brought 
to bear upon us, as the mere result of an external, mecha¬ 
nical, and necessary influence exerted upon the soul; 
instead of regarding them as an expression of the original 
powers, and self-determining nature of mind, as it exists 
in connexion with the world. And this does not hold 
good merely within the province of self-conscious thought, 
or free activity; but the whole analogy can be followed step 
by step down to the unconscious region of' our mental ope¬ 
rations. The mind does not, even in this ease, answer to 
the external impulses (as is the case 4 , in nature) with a 
simple and necessary change ; it reacts indojxmdenfcly and 
specially, and that too with design and purpose; or, as we 
should ordinarily express it, with a marked choice of 
means to subserve a given end. As, however, in flu; pre- 
conscious region of our mental operations, we do not; 
usually speak of consciousness and choice, we can only 
point for an illustration of this mental state to the instincts 
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of animals ; and present those unconscious, hut yet intelli¬ 
gent operations, as general illustrations of the instinctive 
activity of the soul. 

That the whole of the morphological and organic pro¬ 
cesses, up to involuntary movements and habits, bear the 
common character of instinctive action , is capable of the most 
unquestionable demonstration from a series of experimental 
proofs. By such demonstrations we gain the right accord¬ 
ingly of localising those instinctive actions in the soul 
itself. 

This thought, indeed, in its general aspect, is neither 
new, nor can it be regarded, in the face of the facts which 
so clearly testify to it, as being hypothetical or doubtful. 
The universal instinctive adaptation of organic processes is 
a fact so decisive, and so patent, that it affords us one of 
the surest starting-points for investigation. On the other 
hand, it is a point far less known and less decided — what 
instinct itself really signifies, and on what conditions it 
rests. 

Instinct clearly supposes two things. It is, first, an ori¬ 
ginal impulse of the soul, and, secondly, it is directed to 
something definite out of itself; which something, however, 
the instinctive soul (in order that it may be able to grasp 
it, and having grasped it to enjoy satisfaction), must com¬ 
prehend beforehand , in a kind of dim anticipating percep¬ 
tion. Accordingly, instinct may be defined as an impulse 
guided by an a priori and unconscious thought. 

Since, further, experience shows, that the acts of the mor¬ 
phological and physical impulses are not conceivable with¬ 
out the constant operation of this same instinctive power, 
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we have considered ourselves warranted in expressing the 
whole truth of the case as follows: —No organic activity is 
possible without the co-operation of thought , which thought 
unquestionably can only exist in the soul: inasmuch, however 9 
as it precedes sensation (the principle by tahich consciousn ess 
is awakened), it must necessarily remain unconscious . Tims 
the hypothesis of Leibnitz respecting dim perceptions, which 
he exemplified by the instinctive actions of animals, attains 
a further extension, and a confirmatory proof from expe¬ 
rience. 

In these original, but extremely varied, impulses, directed 
by a dim anticipatory process of thought, lies the special 
starting-point of the conscious soul; the indivisible unity 
of will, intelligence, and feeling, which soon after begin 
to appear in the consciousness, and to attain their special 
characteristics. 

The way is now paved for comprehending the meaning 
of our third proposition: The mind is, in its fundamental 
constitution, an a priori being, furnished with a system of 
impulses and instincts, out of which it works itself gra,dually 
into self-consciousness, in order to create what we may 
term the empirical form of human life. According to tills, 
mind must be regarded, in the most special sense, as existing 
prior to experience,—existing, that is, in all its individu¬ 
ality, previous to its own conscious states, and as being the 
producing cause of them. This proposition with its dis ¬ 
tinctive consequences, we take as finally established for 
our future guidance; and, so far as we can east a glams* 
upon the results of psychology, we may say, that these 
results fully confirm and substantiate it. There are two 
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ethical, and religions), and in the might of its preternatural 
activity, as the real starting-point. 

In addition to this, we must weigh carefully even those 
facts which are rare and exceptional; on the principle 
that all which can manifest itself in any object of nature, 
even under the most rare and favourable circumstances, 
should be equally reckoned as belonging to its essence, 
as those phenomena which are more common and con¬ 
stant. 

This-is the more important for our whole theory, when 
we consider that the creative acts of the soul are exactly 
those which spring from a source lying within the region of 
preconsciousness. The inspiration of the artist, the spon¬ 
taneous flashes of theoretical evidence, which suddenly 
seize the conclusion of a long series of meditations, and that 
frequently in a direction totally different from the path¬ 
way of reflective thought, and still further, the inward 
revelations of the moral and religious life,—these, we say, 
are by no means the designed and direct results ol think¬ 
ing, but have their origin in a region far removed from 
consciousness in its free and reflective state; a region 
which lies, in fact, quite beyond it, and is distinguished by 
the clear and undeniable feeling of a power which is wholly 
inaccessible to any control of the will. Inspiration is a 
far more universal idea than its theological acceptation has 
yet admitted; while the ordinary Psychology has wholly 
ignored it. 

But this spontaneous inspiration, which seizes us so irre¬ 
sistibly, is precisely and specifically tlie origin of what is 
most peculiarly human in our consciousness, On tins point 
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we must refer to the truth -which our philosophy has 
already made good—namely, that the human mind -would 
always remain entirely empty of ideal truth, and that it 
could not produce a history, if it did not possess any inspi¬ 
ration whatever, but depended wholly upon sensational and 
merely abstract ideas. The one fact of history brings -with 
it the experimental proof, that the human mind is from its 
very root preternatural, and capable of supersensuous in¬ 
spiration. . What is greatest in it, is prepared beforehand 
in the region beyond consciousness, and is by no means 
the product of it. On the other hand, it is this which 
prescribes to the conscious processes their matter, their 
direction, and their termination. 

We come now to the second, and equally decisive 
question Whether this region of preconscious activity lies 
beyond the essential elements of human nature, or whether 
it he not here, rather, that the root and origin of all that 
is individual and personal within us is to be sought? 
Wherever speculation has penetrated to the scientific re¬ 
cognition of an a priori element in man, we find an answer 
to the first of these two questions, but not to the last. We 
need here only remind our readers of Fichte’s absolute Ego, 
and later, of his absolute knowledge, as a manifestation of 
God; of Hegel’s doctrine of the absolute mind; of Kant’s 
silence on the whole subject, while he still acknowledged 
the a priori element in the human consciousness, without 
trusting himself to decide on the nature of mind as an in¬ 
dependent existence. If our philosophy comes to a very 
opposite result, this can only rest upon the ground of a 
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somewhat complicated investigation, whose separate parts 
must he here, in due order, restated. 

Every one must acknowledge that the most important 
questions here come together as into a focus. Here lie 
the fundamental grounds for maintaining the immortality 
of the soul; and here the explanation of the relations sub¬ 
sisting between the mind and body. Lastly; if we have to 
submit the doctrines of Pantheism to a thorough criticism, 
based not upon abstractions, but upon the teaching of facts, 
we can only do so by an appeal to the question, whether it 
is possible in any, even the smallest degree, to recognise in 
those preconscious and spontaneous movements of human¬ 
ity, the presence and operation of an absolute mind; or 
whether this supposition, logically carried through, would 
not much rather lead to the most rash and xintennblo 
results. By no argument is Pantheism more maniiestly 
struck to the quick, and disarmed, than by showing its 
insufficiency in relation to those facts on which it has 
hitherto mainly rested its claims. It is this very a priori 
province which Hegel attributed to the absolute mind, end 
in relation to which he was logically obliged to maintain, 
that through it the highest productions of human thought, 
law, art, religion, science, nay, the divine thought itself, 
clear of all human individuality, comes to a direct manifesta¬ 
tion. The divine incarnation is to him a universal and con¬ 
tinuous fact, for it is this alone which brings the spiritual 
principle into humanity, which principle remains with him 
entirely distinct from, and beyond the reach of mere indivi¬ 
duality. 
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tee moments feels'itself elevated, and the power of its 
individuality exalted, nay, carried away into the boundless, 
and by no means depressed or merged into the dull feel mg 
of universality. This, and no other, is the result ot purely 
psychological observation, when it subjects these states ol 
consciousness to a close analysis; and psychology^itself 
must reconcile itself with this experience, together with all 
its necessary consequences. It is this which has brought 
our philosophy to the conclusion, that Pantheism is wholly 
incapable of laying the foundations of a true objective 
Psychology. 

That same mental nature, which during its conscious life 
shows itself as altogether individual in its character, under¬ 
lies all conscious states, and is the precondition of tlicir 
manifestation. The question, therefore, now comes, whether 
the soul in these preconditions of its conscious life shows 
itself still purely individual; or whether, in place of the 
operation of an individual nature, we can find simply that 
of general and uniform laws. 

This question, it is evident, is identical with another, 
which we have likewise proposed, namely, whether the 
human body resembles a mere instrument externally fitted 
to the spirit, and similarly constructed in the. ease of every 
individual; or whether, at least in its general features and 
weaker manifestations, the peculiarity ol each individual is 
not from the first, and originally, impressed upon it. 1 f the. 
former is the case, then the dualistic theory ol the relative 
independence and separate adaptation of body and soul 
cannot, at least on this ground, be refuted. If the latter 
view, however, be confirmed, then the dualistic hypothesis 
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is virtually broken down, and a decisive proof of no unim¬ 
portant character established against it. 

In other respects, however, besides these, the vast im¬ 
portance of this question is not to be denied; as, for 
example, its consequences in relation to morals and pasda- 
gogy. If we are constrained to affirm the second hypo¬ 
thesis, a complete proof is afforded, that the principle of 
individuality reaches back beyond all consciousness and all 
experience. If it should turn out, on the contrary, that the 
nature of the soul, in its earliest and preconscious operation 
(which of course includes the physical formative principle), 
betrays no trace whatever of individuality, then the con¬ 
clusion inevitably follows, that our individuality is purely 
of empirical origin, and that it has its ground in the acci¬ 
dental circumstances which operate upon the conscious¬ 
ness. We all come, in that case, into the world precisely 
alike, so that whether we admit each man to come into the 
possession of a certain a priori being, which is in every 
case exactly identical, or whether he be regarded as a 
mere tabula rasa , a mere receptacle of impressions; still 
that which makes us unlike each other, is simply the 
difference of the experiences which fall upon and affect the 
consciousness itself. 

We must admit freely, that however strongly the higher 
philosophical culture of the present age, and its more sound 
psychological science has set its face against this view, still 
a general refutation of it has not yet appeared. 

We must not, accordingly, leave out of view what part 
anthropology can take in the answer to these questions, 
although they may, perhaps, only find a final answer in a 
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complete psychology. For the principal object of psycho¬ 
logy is to show what within the consciousness is the inde¬ 
pendent work of the soul itself, and what is brought into it 
by experience. The more in the course of these enquiries 
the province of the latter (experience) is contracted, the 
more does the power and the reach of the soul itself in its 
a priori activity become elevated; and the more are we 
compelled to acknowledge, that the multiplicity ol our 
mental operations is not the result of fortuitous circum¬ 
stances or outward impulses, but has its root in the pre- 
eonscious peculiarity of the subject. Psychology bears on 
every side its practical testimony to the h priori nature of 
the human personality (of genius), inasmuch as it points 
out the traces of it which fall within the consciousness. 

According to the law of progression and gradual develop¬ 
ment (which cannot be overlooked anywhere in nature, and 
consequently not in the development of the human mind 
from its unconscious to its conscious condition), the opera¬ 
tions of the soul’s distinct personality should be clearly 
traceable down to its preconscious existence, and the limit 
within which they are ever observable should be clearly 
assigned. And this is the preliminary task which anthro¬ 
pology may properly be called on to perform. The whole 
circle of these anthropological facts must necessarily lead 
us into the sphere of physiological phenomena; and the final 
distinction between the dualistic and antidualist ie hypo¬ 
theses may then be concentrated in this alternative : either 
the organic processes in relation to the production of* form 
and in the mode of operation must originally be exactly 
alike for all, and our individual features be gradually do- 
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veloped in the after course of human life by the force of 
circumstances and by conscious mental operations; or, the 
soul itself must, from the very first, stamp the ground 
type of its own individuality upon the physical organi¬ 
sation. 

And here we must not fail to observe, that the former 
%iew, however keenly maintained theoretically, cannot 
possibly justify itself on the ground of observation and ex¬ 
perience. No one will deny that even the earliest child- 
hood exhibits certain determinate features, as though in the 
bud, which features come out more clearly in constant 
pi ogi ession, and in the end fully represent the mental indi¬ 
viduality, the main character of the man—which character 
accordingly must have been already tacitly and precon- 
scion sly present even in the very first bodily traces. 

On the other hand, the advocates of our theory will hardly 
he so one-sided as to affirm, that the mind builds up its 
own body fully and completely, as though out of nothing. 
\Y e affirm only that it acts as the formative principle in the 
organic material, and must in other respects accommodate 
itself to conditions which exist independently of it. We 
cannot speak therefore, in truth, of any direct opposition 
between the two theories, hut only relatively of their greater 
or less justification. Accordingly both advocates would 
do well, guided by the hand of experience, candidly to 
approach each other, instead of setting up for themselves 
nvcl usin'. claims. The cpiestion we have now raised, 
namely—How deep into the first processes of organisation, 
and how far into its details, does the individual principle 
extend ? is of common interest to both. Only by such an 
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investigation could those definite points be ever fixed, 
which might lead all enquirers to a reconciliation. 

We must, however, admit, that in the present state of our 

psychological knowledge it is impossible, in the way oNmvt 
observation, to come even to an approximate certainty upon 
this question. According to the dualiatic as well, as the 
antidualistic theory, the nervous system must, be con¬ 
sidered as a special organ of the soul; and the point uh 
to whether this organ consist essentially in a relatively 
pma.ll portion, i. e. in certain parts of the brain, or in the un¬ 
divided unity of the whole nervous system, is of no parti¬ 
cular consequence. The uniformity or individuality ol the 
bodily organism which we are now discussing, could only 
be sought within the nervous system, and that in its finest 
differences and most interior operations. 

However minutely microscopic anatomy lias begun to 
investigate the brain and nervous system, still it is not yet 
in a condition to satisfy this question ; just as little as In 
physiology, anything definite has been able to bo de¬ 
cided in reference to those inward operations which take 
place in the nerves during their activity. We only know, 
in relation to general anatomical principles, that whilst that 
portion of the nervous system which subserves the opera¬ 
tions of the senses and the will (nerves of sensation and 
motion) betray, at least to a superficial view, a constant ami 
uniform typo, at all times and in all individuals, it, appears 
to be very different with the nerves of the sympathetic 
system, as also with those parts of the brain in which it is 
admitted that the intelligent, processes arc earned forward 
,— we mean, the cerebral hemispheres. 
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. Any observations made, too, upon tbe difference of the 
sympathetic nerves, even if they were perfectly clear, would 
fail to offer any safe guidance at present, inasmuch as we 
are not yet fully acquainted with their purpose and func¬ 
tions. The difference, however, in the convolutions of the 
cerebrum, both in number and size, is most decided among 
different races and different individuals, and not only this, 
but it is also different at different periods of life in the same 
individual. Equally decisive is the well-ascertained fact, that 
the amount of intelligence developed stands in direct rela¬ 
tionship to the number and magnitude of those convolutions. 

But these facts do not give any decisive proof for the 
hypothesis which attributes the formative principle to the 
soul: this argument still remains against it, that it is the 
gradual influence of the conscious life which here shows 
itself, and which never ceases (voluntarily or otherwise) to 
exert its influence upon the bodily conditions. The final 
question, therefore, still remains, viz. in what light we must 
regard the involuntary influence ? and this is exactly the 
point where the two theories have to join issue. 

Here, then, is the point at which I may hope to come to 
some kind of understanding with Lotze’s latest explanations. 
In these explanations he has far more decidedly than in Ms 
former writings acknowledged, that amongst the various 
things wMch, according to the laws of universal mechanism, 
contribute to the building up of the body, the soul must 
be included; nay, that it must be perhaps reckoned as a 
qualifying element; and that, as being the most important 
of all, it must govern the rest. Of this expression, how¬ 
ever, we will not make too much. It contains only an 
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extension of liis own theory of adaptation , not any real 
approach to our own. In the organic changes which Lotze 
has here in view, the soul is never the direct source of action 
(although he speaks now as before of “ the plastic influences 
of the soul upon the body), but only the occasional cause. 

Lotze distinguishes, again, more decidedly than before, 
those changes in the organism, which form one of the in¬ 
herent laws of its growth and self-sustaining power, and 
those which he within the soul, that is, in the circle of 
its spontaneous and unconscious operations. In relation 
to the latter, he admits that the soul does really co-operate 
as a qualifying element in the structure of the body. Ne¬ 
vertheless, as to the real cause of these changes in the body, 
he affirms that it is not the soul, but that universal physieo- 
psychical mechanism, which bids certain changes of body to 
follow upon certain determinate mental alterations. 

On this physico-psychical mechanism, for my part, 1 can¬ 
not lay any particular value. It forms but a very imper¬ 
fect ground of explanation, so long as we deny that the soul 
itself is able to impress its own inner changes by a plastic 
power upon the organism; so long, in fact, as the indefinite 
and useless abstraction of a physico-psychical mechanism 
is inserted between both. 

For what, in truth, can the idea of physical mechanism, 
signify, when we look at it apart from its psychical side, 
or from the admitted fact, that the soul is an important 
factor in the whole question ? It can mean no other than 
the whole complex of those mechanical, physical, and che¬ 
mical laws, which co-operate in all organic processes; so 
that, to use Lotzc’s own words, “ the organic, being united 
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he old and apparently discarded doctrine of vital- 
come, through the force of facts, again into vogue, 
l only in the form of a vitalism in the cells. Ac- 
to Virchow, the cells are vital unities; and still 
paificantly he adds: “We must now give up the 

1 prudery of seeing in the processes of life nothing 
mechanical result of the molecular powers inhering 
mstitucnt parts of the body.” 

■ now draw a parallel between Lotze’s views and 
in the following terms: Lotze has acknowledged 
dve fact, that the soul possesses an extraordinary 
>ower; but he has not yet fitted on his general 
5 this confession: for in the face of such an ad- 
the theory of a mere general mechanism is not 
t, although it may have its due place in the whole 
. The plastic power of the soul operates with an 
alising force upon the body 5 and the more power- 
oul, i.e. the more decidedly it comes forth as mind, 

2 peculiar and characteristic is the organism in 
omy and expression. 

ndividualising formative element in the body con- 
mifestly more than these general physical and 
laws could ever accomplish; more even than the 
irganic type, through which the human organism 
guished from that of the ape or the quadruped; 
re, than we can possibly explain by the parti- 
p pe of the race . The soul adds even to the 
eculiarity inherited from parents something parti- 
hich belongs only to the individual. However 
therefore, it may be to decide how fax this indi- 
x> 
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us that the old and apparently discarded doctrine of vital¬ 
ism has come, through the force of facts, again into vogue, 
although only in the form of a vitalism in tlie cells. Ac¬ 
cording to Virchow, the cells are vital unities; and still 
more significantly he adds: “We must now give up the 
scientific prudery of seeing in the processes of life nothing 
but the mechanical result of the molecular powers inhering 
in the constituent parts of the body.” 

I may now draw a parallel between Lotze’s views and 
my own in the following terms: Lotze has acknowledged 
the decisive fact, that the soul possesses an extraordinary 
plastic power; but he has not yet fitted on his general 
theory to this confession: for in the face of such an ad¬ 
mission, the theory of a mere general mechanism is not 
sufficient, although it may have its due place in the whole 
question. The plastic power of the soul operates with an 
individualising force upon the body ; and the more power¬ 
ful the soul, i.e. the more decidedly it comes forth as mind, 
the more peculiar and characteristic is the organism in 
physiognomy and expression. 

This individualising formative element in the body con¬ 
tains manifestly more than these general physical and 
chemical laws could ever accomplish; more even than the 
general organic type, through which the human organism 
is distinguished from that of the ape or the quadruped; 
nay, more, than we can possibly explain fry the parti¬ 
cular type of the race. The soul adds even to the 
family-peculiarity inherited from parents something parti¬ 
cular, which belongs only to the individual. However 
difficult, therefore, it may be to decide how far this indi- 
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vidualising tendency readies down towards the primary 
morphological commencements of the organism, neverthe¬ 
less it is always unquestionably present, manifesting itself 
sometimes more dimly, and sometimes more perceptibly. 

It must, therefore, be taken into account as well in the 
question of the universal relation of soul and body, as also 
specially, in relation to the character and degree of the 
formative power which the soul possesses. 

On those experimental grounds I have been constrained 
to yield my assent to the old and now almost discarded 
doctrine, that the soul is at once the real ground of our 
haUviduaUtg, and the great formative principle. This, then, 
is tin* first answer with which I attempt to fill up the chasm 
above pointed out. 

Hut how, and according to what intelligible analogy, does 
tin* soul operate in these spontaneous activities? This is 
the second quest ion, the answer to which will contain what 
l have to add to the doctrine just expounded. 

Tim objection which has been made to this whole view, 
viz. that tin* soul docs not know how to bring the forma¬ 
tive principle into operation, neither is conscious of its own 
part in it, and that on this account such operations cannot 
spring from the conscious and thinking principle; this 
objection, l say, is entirely obviated by the inductive 
proof we actually possess,—that the soul must be regarded 
{on the ground of experience) as, in every case, an intelli¬ 
gent, hut, in a great number of instances, an unconscious 
being. 

The ..ecfmd objection urged against the view is certainly 
mure apjnmtc, namely, that in all those physical operations 
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"which wc now attribute to the individual soul, the 01 — 
ganism must be cdvcddy present, and the vital functions in 
foil play, in order that it may have tho power to exert any of 
these modifying influences ; and that the changes, moi eovei, 
which the soul thus produces, when placed by the side of 
that fixed unalterable type which the body has impressed 
upon it, must be regarded as very minor and incon¬ 
siderable circumstances. The organism, it is further urged, 
in its fundamental constituents, must be given, i. 6. the soul 
must find it ready made in order to impress on it its own 
individuality, to govern it, or in any measure, however 
gma.Hj to modify or change it. Here then a stand might 
be made against us, and it might be urged, that even, 
granted that we can recognise in those accessory after¬ 
influences upon die body, an immediate action of the soul 
upon the organism, still this does not at all justify the 
further doctrine, that the soul is (generally speaking) the 
formative principle in the organism, fihe iundamentai 
constitution of the frame, it might be said, does not come 
from the soul nor depend upon it; but by the order of 
nature it is given to it as an inseparable companion, with 
a limited power in the one to exert a deteriorating influence 
over the other. 

And here I must, in reply, make a few further explana¬ 
tions. There is one circumstance which does not appear 
to have been duly weighed. It is a common and eH.sent.ial 
precondition, which lies at the foundation of all the morpho¬ 
logical and organic processes, as well as all the influence 
which the soul exerts upon the physical growth of the 
body, that there should exist a general type (Jlautn- 
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schema), according to which, all the parts and proportions 
are reckoned and predetermined, even to their minutest 
details, and to which the numberless organic cells, which 
make up the real constituents of the body, conform, so as 
completely to fill up the original scheme. Without such a 
seif-realising and self-modifying prototype, the process of 
formation would not be conceivable. This has not, indeed, 
been altogether overlooked in early or in modern times, 
but has not, as fir as I know, been brought to a clear ex¬ 
pression, still less been carried out to all its further con¬ 
ditions and consequences. 

To what subject then are we to attribute this geometric 
activity, which conditionally precedes all bodily organisa¬ 
tion, and accompanies it in the process of all its changes ? 
That it must have some subject; that neither a pure and 
subjectless type floating in the air, nor a tmiversal law can 
here suffice, is plain from the nature of the case, which is 
wholly inexplicable without the supposition of a real 
substantive existence. Every one must admit, that if we 
grant at all the reality of such a type, according to which 
the body is organised, it can only be attributed to the 
central point, i.c. to a soul , which must be present, to form 
and to harmonise with an interpenetrating presence, from 
the very first commencement of the bodily existence, to 
the laying aside of the same in the hour of death. When 
we before compared the soul (not incorrectly, perhaps) to 
an individual providence, this individual regulative and 
preservative power could only be made conceivable on the 
ground of some such typal force. Such a force, however, for 
an individual being, cannot be attributed to any abstraction 
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termed the soul of the world, &c.; it can only belong to a 
real essential and individual mental existence. 

This geometrising activity leads ns of necessity back to 
the general analogy of the thinking processes. It Mis 
within the province of that dim preconscions power of 
thought, which we have been necessitated to acknowledge 
on many experimental grounds. Thought, however, can 
never exist without a soul, and so the truth of our 
former assertion,— that the morphological and vital opera¬ 
tions are to be considered as essentially operations of the 
soul,— is at least so far justified, inasmuch as we are neces¬ 
sitated to admit a space- or body-producing process, as one 
constituent of them. It is, in fact, but one particular in¬ 
stance of the general fact of unconscious thought. 

We found it necessary still further to discuss the more 
definite character of this space-constituting faculty, and, if 
possible, to find a general analogy, on which the idea could 
lean, and so lose that startling impression which we ac¬ 
knowledge, when viewed singly, it is likely to produce. On 
this point our philosophy has shown—that the space consti¬ 
tuting faculty is only a part, a particular modification of 
the fancy, which, manifesting itself on the one hand dimly, 
on the other hand in more conscious forms, satisfying itself 
with subjective images, or objectifying itself in the organ¬ 
ism, makes itself known as ever present by the most varied 
operations on all the stages of existence. In our Anthropo¬ 
logy we have proved, in reference to tins point, two things. 
First, we have shown the manifold and positive* effect of 
mere ideas of the fancy upon the organism, so that there 
is no room, on the ground of positive facts, to doubt its 
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vmt formative power in connexion with it, and we have thus 
gained an experimental and most richly illustrated analogy 
tor the phenomenon. Secondly, we have shown that it is 
no irrational and interior power, like the imagination, with 
its meaningless “ associations of ideas,” which here makes 
itself visible: it is in a peculiar sense, the fancy —intelli¬ 
gence in its instinctive operation, which shows itself 
ahvad\ in these preliminary forms; but which also consti¬ 
tutes the bond bet ween the conscious and the unconscious 
region of the soul, inasmuch as it can he traced downwards 
in ret*;ufar succession from the highest power of artistic 
creation, through the intermediate steps of dream-life in its 
litany forms of presentiment and of instinctive action, to 
the space constituting; intelligence of the soul, as seen in 
tin* organic processes. 

This U the ground why l regard the sphere of the fancy 
as not exelttdvely confined to the region of aesthetic crea¬ 
tion, but as including also constructive power, inspired with 
the idea of beauty, as well as those pictorial powers which 
mantle,! themselves in dreams, and in the peculiarities of 
the p/m mV iatefiitjemr. But now 1 am free to confess that 
ih ro i ;l third point to which an insullicient degree of at¬ 
tention h;H iH yet been given. The soul, and her power 

* f mum , in the whole of the, processes just alluded to, can 

* ho regarded as a plastic principle, giving form, and no 
f ;o, Thi-i marks tin* outermost limit; of its activity. It 
i *. ,*o hb r power to product*, the real substantial elements, 
a draw them near by any force of dynamic attraction, 
: , ' < hi ef anv change in tlu*ir quality. In a word, the 
*?. au u 4 x matter, and the change of matter—the chemistry 
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of all the processes (though a necessary condition to all 
organic life) is wholly foreign to mental influences. 
This rests upon general and independent laws, under the 
conditions of which, indeed, the morphological activity is 
brought to a conclusion, but which it is not able in any 
degree to modify or change. The soul is the form,, and at 
the same time the formative principle of its body—its real 
prototype; but it can only realise itself by co-operation 
with a world possessing distinct elements of its own, and 
following distinct laws. Here, accordingly, we can fl'eely 
acknowledge, with Lotze, a “ physico-psychical mechan¬ 
ism,” that is, the subjection of the soul, in all its organic 
and conscious operations, to a mechanism not explicable 
out of itself. The non-ego, to use an old phrase, is met by 
the ego, the soul, as a second, real, and independent power. 
This power, indeed, the soul can subdue, and use for its 
own purposes, but only under certain definite limitations. 
This point, in the whole system of arrangements, must not 
be overlooked, for the traces of it are only too visible. Iho 
organism not only furnishes the soul with the necessary 
conditions of consciousness; it binds and limits also the 
power of consciousness itself; for in the freer states of the 
soul we can clearly trace the effect of the temporary sus¬ 
pension of these limitations. 

In making this admission, I am not approaching in the 
slightest degree to the dualistie theory, or to that of occa¬ 
sional causes. The body and soul do not exist side by 
side with each other, according to the well-known doctrine 
of pre-established harmony, like two clocks, accomplishing 
independently of each other a parallel course; neither 
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does their unity consist in an artificial agreement, produced 
in them from without. It is the complete interpenetration 
of both, even down to the space-relations, which is the real 
ground of their harmony 5 and this harmony takes its 
start, according to our whole theory, and in perfect con¬ 
sonance with the facts of the case, from the soul itself. The 
final decision of the question, therefore, throws us hack 
upon the original relation of the substance of the soul to 
space; and to this point we shall hereafter devote an entire 
chapter of the present treatise.* 


See Appendix, No. II. 
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primitive consciousness and sense-consciousness. 

The previous chapter was intended to confirm the doctrine 
which our philosophy has attempted to expound as the 
basis of a true psychology. The human soul (so we have 
already expressed it) has not only elements prior to expe¬ 
rience in its consciousness, but it is itself an a priori being 
furnished with definite impulses and instincts, and goes 
through a series of very effective, though unconscious pro¬ 
cesses of thought before it comes at all to the powet of 
conscious thinking. What we have to 'understand undei 
the equivocal word instinct, cannot now be doubtful. 
Those original impulses of the sold which are directed to 
a corresponding object, are all of an instinctive nature, 
because they carry in them an original prototype of the 
object itself. The consciousness can only know that with 
which it has certain conditions of existence in common; it 
can only desire and love that which it already possesses in 
a dim presentiment; it can only feel as agreeable or pre¬ 
dicate as beautiful that which, by virtue of a primitive act 
of judgment, it must designate as in harmony with Its-own 
organic or spiritual nature. How far into details this 
parallelism between the mind and the world reaches, it is 
the province of psychology to show. 
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After we Have established this general view, and shown 
that what we term consciousness does really contain in it 
certain a priori constituents (although regarded in the 
main they form but a comparatively small part of the pro¬ 
cesses which constitute our whole mental history), a second 
question presents itself, namely, whether during the ordi¬ 
nary sensational and intellectual processes it is not possible 
to detect, both underlying and' constantly accompanying 
them, a peculiar and original element, which from time to 
time breaks through the world of sense, and presents itself 
suddenly to our view. 

Only after we have exhausted this question can we 
affirm that we have measured the entire extent of the a 
priori constituents of the human soul. Perhaps, also, we 
may hope to penetrate in this way some little distance into 
the obscurity of certain relations and agencies, to which the 
human mind in its hidden nature may be open; and which 
may act upon the conscious region, without our feeling it, 
just because they lie beyond the horizon of the sense- 
world. 

We have attempted (in the work on a Anthropology ”) 
to show the existence of such a region in the soul, and to 
establish the important fact, that the ordinary psychology 
only takes into account the one-half of the soul’s existence, 
and that too the very half which cannot be wholly ex¬ 
plained out of itself. 

Accordingly it does not seem at all strange to me, that 
this portion of my investigation, being, as yet, a matter so 
little considered, should have met with the most decided 
opposition from those who represent the ruling opinions of 
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lie day. I Have been upbraided, even from very high 
quarters, for having occupied myself with phenomena, 
which do most assuredly form one part, though, perhaps, a 
subordinate one, in the preeonscious region ot the sou . 
Whatever these phenomena may be, still, «s vMted 
facts, they must be comprehended and not despisei, 
explained and not decried. The evidences winch they 
undoubtedly arc able to produce, drawn too irom a 1 
quarters, have prompted me, not only to grant the rights 
of existence to these suspicious phenomena, but to. make 
some attempt at a due explanation ol them. 1 he oi it loisni 
I have incurred did not come to me at at all unexpeet.ei y , 
and it could not fail to produce almost a comic effect, , to 
hear objections again urged, which once had their effect 
upon my own mind, but which I have found, on closer 
investigation, to be altogether powerless. 

What is it then which has induced me, in opposition to 
the authority of most scientific psychologists,, to lay ho 
«xcat stress upon what may be termed the mayiutl phi no 
mena of the soul ? Certainly it is not my agreement with 
the common notions respecting sonmamlmlism, clairvoy¬ 
ance, &c.; on the coutrary, I have urged the strongest 
grounds against them. The real reason is to be found in 
the following circumstances, grounded as they are upon 
xinquestional >le fact. 

It is not to he denied that all the apparently abnormal 
phenomena with which men are seized, m somnambulism, 
in vision, in second sight, and in ecstasy, spring onto! the 
same spontaneous and preeonscious region, from which all 
involuntary impulses and inspirations take, their origin. 
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Nevertheless they cannot, as a rule, and in their prepon¬ 
derating character, he reckoned as belonging to the pro¬ 
vince of genius and ideal inspiration. For this they are, for 
the most part, by far too insignificant. On the other hand, 
they cannot be explained, like the ordinary dream and 
everything connected with it, by any means easily and 
satisfactorily, according to the known laws of association, 
and from the bare reminiscence of outward experience. 
For if in second sight, events which really do afterwards 
occur, and that of a purely fortuitous chai’acter, are pictured 
to the mind in a kind of dream-like reality, so that the 
future appears to be present; if the clairvoyant, breaking 
through the limits of space affixed by the senses, really 
sees what is passing far away, so that what is distant conies 
as a dream into his immediate proximity ; if, in a word, a 
manifest objective actuality thus presents itself in those 
spontaneously originating visions; how in all the world can 
one be satisfied with the common, fiat, and unsatisfactory 
explanation—that nothing need be recognised in all this, 
but the natural working of the consciousness, nothing but 
the products of the ordinary laws of association, which by 
chance coincide with the truth. A more rational course, 
it is true, is sometimes followed. There are some who ex¬ 
plain the presentiment of future events, so far as they 
come true, by the logical process of a calculation of proba¬ 
bilities, the premises of which are tacitly present in the 
depths of the consciousness;—a correct hypothesis, no 
doubt, in some cases, since we are often accustomed to 
judge of the future in this spontaneous way. Against those 
presentiments, also, which do come true, we have generally 
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set off numbers which do not; and no one, it is urged, thinks 
anything of them. Why, therefore, should we suppose that 
those which happen to come true, really contain originally 
any more objective validity than the others? We acknow¬ 
ledge fully the correctness of this explanation; wo only 
™ainfenn that it does not suffice to explain all the eases 
which occur. 

A future event, of a completely fortuitous nature (fortui¬ 
tous, meaning that, the causes of which we arc wholly igno¬ 
rant of), but which really occurs with all, even the very 
smallest collateral circumstances, just as the second sight 
has pictured it beforehand, cannot certainly be the 
object of an unconscious calculation of probabilities, nor 
indeed of any logical process whatever. For what is 
deduced logically, necessarily bears the stamp of generality; 
it can therefore never raise itself above the character of 
indefinite conjecture or presentiment, and can never give 
rise to “vision,” properly so called. I he clearer, theie- 
fore, and more intensely the. spontaneous power of thought 
operates, the further will its product be removed from all 
concrete perception. It may see beforehand what is correct, 
but only in the way of a sagacious conclusion, not in the 
least degree in the way of a real picture. The two ele¬ 
ments, namely, the abstract logical, and the concrete per¬ 
ceptive, are separated for ever from each other by a positive 
psychical law. 

How, moreover, can one explain that other form of vision, 
iu which some distant event, which is really taking place, 
or which has already taken place, is presented with all the 
force and truth of reality, on the principle of a logical con- 
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elusion ? Here the premises, on the combination of which 
the judgment respecting a future event might possibly rest, 
are not at all at hand. It belongs to the actual and accom¬ 
plished deed of the past, and must be known in the form of 
a fact, or not at all. 

If now we consider the facts pointed out and all that 
stands in analogy with them, in their whole circumference 
(and there are numberless examples to be found in works 
devoted to this topic), it must be patent "to .all that the ex¬ 
planations hitherto given are quite unsatisfactory; as, for 
example, the general idea that they all spring from the 
store-house of our ordinary consciousness, and obtain im¬ 
portance only through fortuitous coincidence, as also the last 
and certainly most rational theory, that they are the result 
of spontaneous logical thinking. It is evident that the 
principle of explanation must be widened, and the matter 
judged of from a totally different point of view. But 
what point of view ? This must not be decided too hastily, 
and hitherto we have only ventured to show the negative 
side of the question. 

The form of consciousness which is common to all vision, 
whether objectively significant or insignificant, is that of 
dreaming. Every specific vision elevates itself to a dream¬ 
waking, i.e. to a mental representation which stands in a 
middle position between the sensations and ideas of the 
waking consciousness, and is analogous to the vividness and 
reality of the dream itself. On this account we must give 
to dreaming, psychologically, a more universal significance 
than has yet been done. We must designate under the title 
of dreaming, all those states of consciousness in which 
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images come before the mind, without any immediate co¬ 
operation of the senses, and yet in the form of sense-per¬ 
ception, and that, too, whether our accompanying judgment 
attribute objective reality to them or not. 

What then in the act of dreaming is of real or objective, 
and what of subjective origin ? The old question respect¬ 
ing the significancy of dreams, it is clear, now comes back 
again, and can be solved only according to the general 
analogies of what it is that forms ordinarily the source of 
objective validity in our entire consciousness. 

First of all, we must dispossess ourselves of the prejudice, 
that dreams can have no objective value, because they 
speak to us in pictures. We must convince ourselves that 
even sensational perception, to which we are accustomed 
alone to attribute an objective force, speaks only in pictures; 
that its language really designates the object which lies at 
the basis of the sense-impulses, in a way quite peculiar to 
itself. The red colour, which wc see, for example, does 
not stand as to quality in any sort of analogy with the 
peculiar oscillations of the ether, to which it answers in the 
picture-language of the senses. 

Why then, wc might ask, should it not be the same with 
the value of dream pictures ? We can very well suppose 
that there exists in them the pictorial representation of a 
very real kernel of truth; wo can even imagine some 
special material of truth to be embodied in them, if facts 
can bear it out, without in the smallest degree giving up 
the character of the dream, or falsely exaggerating its 
ordinary signification. It all depends upon the unpre¬ 
judiced investigation which we bring to the subject. 
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What now are the objective sources of this dream-con¬ 
sciousness, and of* the manifold phenomena which it pre¬ 
sents ? Let ns anticipate a little our psychological expla¬ 
nations, and give the main result in a few words. 

First of all, we must remember that, as a consequence of 
our fundamental view of mind, that side of it which mani¬ 
fests itself in the universal form of dreaming must have 
just as much importance attached to it, and just as much 
psychological worth, as we ordinarily attribute only to the 
proper sense-consciousness. If we have proved that the 
mind has an a priori life in the midst of its empirical 
sensuous and conscious life, the traces of it must be dis¬ 
covered in those spontaneous dream inspirations. Dream¬ 
ing turns the inner side of the mind, which is ordinarily 
concealed, to the light of consciousness; and thus it is the 
only form in which the other half of its being, the back¬ 
ground of its waking life, can be imaged forth even in 
transient flashes. According to this view, there can no 
longer be any question of a false over-estimate of the 
one or the other form of consciousness. Both belong in¬ 
separably to each other; and it is from both halves, not 
from one only, that of our waking life (as the reigning 
psychology has hitherto supposed), that the whole nature 
of the mind is to be measured. 

But there is yet another and opposite point of view, 
from which it is evident that our theory gives no occa¬ 
sion to over-estimate the phenomena of dreams. It is 
not the matter which is the most significant thing in these 
mental states, but the form, and the very existence itself 
of such a mode of consciousness. 
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That these things have a far deeper and a more uni¬ 
versally human signification than is generally admitted, 
can be seen from the following simple observation: — That 
strong difference in the degree of mental culture which 
in the waking state separates individuals in the most de¬ 
cided manner, almost wholly disappears in dreaming. The 
most gifted, as also the most limited minds, the most culti¬ 
vated as also the undeveloped (although every word and 
every judgment betrays the difference in a waking state), 
exhibit hardly any higher character in their dreams, the 
one than the other. So far from that, there is often de¬ 
veloped, in the most trivial and contracted minds, a most 
original and intelligent dream-life, inasmuch as the un¬ 
stirred treasures of the individuality now first come into 
play. We learn generally from this, that the mental dis¬ 
tinctions which manifest themselves so strongly in ordinary 
life amongst men, are essentially very small and insig¬ 
nificant ; and the old doctrine is confirmed, that man in 
his inward nature is far richer and deeper-grounded than 
ever appears in his ordinary state of consciousness. 

Reverting to the question of the different degrees of the 
dream-consciousness, we must distinguish, as we before 
said, two fundamental forms of it — that which is brought 
about by our ordinary sleep, and a second form, which 
penetrates into our waking consciousness, and which we 
term sleep-waking . From well known and easily under¬ 
stood grounds, it appears that it is only in sleep, and while 
the sense-perceptions are for a time laid to rest, that the 
complete and regular development of the dream is possible. 
The same gradation and analogy exists, however, in sleep- 
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waking, so that for every progressive step in the dream- 
consciousness a twofold form can he observed, one that 
of sleep, and the other that of sleep-waking. The first, 
however, can always serve as a principle of explanation 
for the second, because the normal and properly developed 
form of dreaming is only possible in sleep. If I may be 
allowed here to put together, in a small compass, what can 
only be fully stated in a complete psychology, the following 
are to be regarded as the chief gradations in the dream- 
consciousness, viewed as a whole. 

1. The first and most familiar, but at the same time the 
lowest form of it, is the ordinary dream,—the result of ideas 
which are experienced during the waking state, or the effect 
of sensations which come into the consciousness during 
sleep, both of which rouse the dream fancy to a sensuous 
representation. We may remark further, that even the 
ordinary dream is never the bare repetition of what we 
have experienced—no mere reminiscence of it; it moulds 
spontaneously that which is in itself unpictorial, namely, the 
inward states and feelings, into distinct u visions” 

lien', accordingly, dreaming appears simply as an ac¬ 
companiment to our waking life; it is the spontaneous 
representation of it in a pictorial form; and we can dis¬ 
cover nothing in it which Hows from the preconscious 
region. But even in this form it presents us with a most 
significant fact—the fact, namely, that our dreams lie alto¬ 
gether apart from volition and reflection* 

The parallel form of dream-waking to this step of the 
proper dream-consciousness, is to be found in what are 
termed deceptions of sense, or hallucinations. Ihese are 
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in so far wanting in speciality, inasmuch as their fleeting 
visions do not give rise to actual deceptions of the senses (as 
in second sight, &c.). For, in all such hallucinations, we can 
detect their origin in a particular state of the nerves : that is 
to say, it is a peculiar nerve impulse, which determines the 
effect without any outward cause. This is a result the 
more possible, inasmuch as on the present accepted theory 
of perception, the percept itself is only produced by the 
reaction of the nerves upon the outward exciting object. 
It thus 'becomes quite easy to understand how an effect 
flowing from the soul can call forth a condition quite ana¬ 
logous to a real sensation. This kind of hallucination is, 
indeed, wholly spontaneous; it rests on inward conditions, 
deeply hidden within the soul itself; and, consequently, in 
the normal state of the consciousness can only be observed 
in the most transient manner. On this lowest step, dream¬ 
waking is simply the meaningless after-tone of actually 
experienced ideas, such as we often realise, particularly 
before going to sleep; its phenomena can thus be fully 
compared with the ordinary and non-significant dreams of 
our ordinary sleep. 

To this category also belong mmoiy-pictures, which are 
the gradual dying away of strong impressions. If to these 
pictures, moreover, the symbolising effort of limey be added, 
then, the germs of a vision, properly so called, become 
visible. 

II. The second stage comprehends those dreams in which 
some subjective side of our inner consciousness reflects it¬ 
self in a symbolical form. We may term these, truth-speak¬ 
ing dreams of subjective significance only, inasmuch as a 
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real germ of truth, dressed in the trickery of fancy, shines 
through them. Organic conditions, deeply rooted feelings 
and affections of the conscious mind, produce in us certain 
predominant dream-images, which hold up before us the 
mirror of our whole mental state. These occur for the 
most part in sleep; but in the case of very deep and power¬ 
ful mental excitement, similar states of mind, according to 
the analogy already given, step forth out of the sphere of 
mere imageless feeling, and become strictly waking-dreams, 
in which the limit of what are termed fixed ideas is nearly 
approached. The passage between derangement of mind, 
and spontaneous imagination, is so slight, that no exact 
limits to them can be fixed. Each is a dream-waking, re¬ 
tained in a particular stage of its intensity. 

But there are also inward powers of mind, which, though 
they do not realise themselves in a waking state, arise into 
activity during dreams, and thus help the consciousness out 
of the one-sided direction to which it 'is ordinarily bound 
down, and bring compensation and self-satisfaction to the 
spirit. In this sense sleep is not only physiologically a 
refreshment to the body, it is also a restorative power to 
the mind itself, which thus recalls itself ffom the divided 
activities, and involuntary one-sidedness of its waking 
state, and gives full play to its repressed instincts. On 
this account it is that we often observe dreams, which con¬ 
trast most strikingly with the waking state, and produce in 
imagination what is so much wished for but denied in 
reality. This contrast sometimes rises to that specific double 
consciousness in waking and in sleep, of which Steffens and 
Schubert have both spoken. If such a dream-life gradually 
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insimiates itself under the ordinary waking conscious¬ 
ness, and if the material of such dreams can more and 
more displace the consciousness of real life; then an habi¬ 
tual dream-waking is engendered, which we must designate 
as a derangement of mind. But here the original disposi¬ 
tion or tendency, which lies at the basis of the whole, may 
have been a correct and noble one. In religious madness, 
it is generally the deep feeling of the hollow and unsatis¬ 
factory nature of our whole sense-life and its interests, the 
overpowering impulse to escape this void, without at the 
same time being able to find the true source of the eternal 
in the temporal, which, if unwatclied and left to itself, leads 
to derangement of mind. The feeling itself is justifiable, 
but its result is unhealthy. So certain is it, that in the 
spontaneous impulses of the mind, the most powerful con¬ 
tradictions stand side by side. 

III. In all the cases now designated, the ground of ex¬ 
planation lies altogether in the circle of our natural expe¬ 
rience. But the case is different with the dream-picturing 
of the third degree. Here certain objective relations of 
our inner life come into play, which in the waking state 
remain altogether unperceived, and which must, therefore, 
be termed transcendental. We may properly designate 
these dreams, therefore, as truth-revealing, in an objective 
sense. But here begins the doubt respecting their objective 
force; they have generally been classed simply with the 
phenomena before mentioned, because the key to their 
explanation was wanting. This key, we believe, is found 
in the established doctrine of a preconscious region in the 
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soul, which thus penetrates sporadically into its conscious 
life. 

To designate this whole series of phenomena, we have 
proposed a term which may at any rate characterise the 
peculiarity of the whole class negatively , and at the same 
time, by the very name , remind us of the strange and 
exceptional character of the phenomenon. We term all 
such facts magical , and include under this term all per¬ 
ception , or action , which does not take place through the 
ordinary medium of the senses; but in which another kind 
of perception and activity (-which has still to be investigated, 
and the mode of which is unknown), must be admitted. In 
these phenomena also the fanciful and symbolical by-play 
is to be clearly distinguished horn the inner objective ker¬ 
nel, which alone can lay claim to significancy, and in some 
cases, indeed, to a deep truth. The common and “scien¬ 
tific ” view of these matters does not keep these two 
elements apart; and thus imagines, when it has pointed out 
what is fantastic and visionary in the case, that it is right 
in throwing away the kernel also. Nothing is more super¬ 
ficial than this procedure; we must refer our readers 
however for the present to our treatise on Dreaming, where 
it is shown at large, horn the example of medical dreams, 
how definitely in such cases it is possible to separate the 
objective contents from the subjective admixture. 

It is essential that we should next investigate the extent 
and the limits of this stage of dream-waking. First of all 
we may characterise this class of dream phenomena as that 
wherein the hidden Rapports, in which other bodies stand 
to our own organism come to consciousness, andjgive us a 
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temporary impression of the object itself; whilst, in other 
respects, in spite of their real presence, they remain either 
wholly unperceived, or abide simply in the state of in¬ 
distinct feeling. Of snch Rapports , sympathetic and an¬ 
tipathetic, numerous cases may be mentioned, the most 
of which are at the time marked by unconsciousness, 
but on that account are by no means without effect 
upon our conscious life. Medical dreams (in which a 
very explicable instinct, and one which has long been 
acknowledged by thoughtful physicians, appears elevated 
to the form of vision) belong clearly to this province. 
Generally these preconscious relations are found in the 
lower organic region of the soul; they exist between the 
two sexes in their full power; between near blood-rela¬ 
tions ; between parents and children; and those otherwise 
connected by descent. Here, however, they very seldom 
raise themselves to the form of a dream-picture, although 
the possibility cannot be contested, that a close organic 
rapport, such as that between mother and child, may bring 
about a common feeling, and a common operation when at 
a distance—of which we have many examples, and that 
on the highest authority. But here the capacity of the 
mind is not extended, but only its consciousness intensified . 
Whether this may suffice to explain all cases of presenti¬ 
ment, we shall consider more fully hereafter. 

The next class of phenomena we may mention as coining 
under this head, comprises those dream-pictures in which 
there is a material introduced into the consciousness token 
from the province of ideas. We can call them ideal revc- 
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lations, but revelations, be it observed, which do not seize 
the soul in the form of clear vision, nor of evidence pene¬ 
trated with distinctive thought, but which seize it rather 
with the intensive spontaneous force of the mind, and fully 
overpower its conscious freedom. In this region of spon¬ 
taneity the fancy has full play — (for fancy itself is but in¬ 
telligence in its preconscious spontaneous impulses); so 
that we must here always distinguish the pictorial dress 
from the objective material which employs it. In religious 
vision, e. g. the matter and meaning can possess truth, and 
that of deep character, while yet the pictorial mode of repre¬ 
sentation contains nothing objectively real; such represen¬ 
tation usually guiding itself by the ordinary religious ideas, 
or by the personal culture of the visionary. Examples of 
this are by no means uncommon. The same thing might 
be seen without doubt in artistic visions, based upon aesthe¬ 
tic feelings, if more frequent examples only had presented 
themselves. If we take the legend that the Olympian 
Jove appeared to Phidias in a dream as sufficiently attested, 
the image of the highest dignity in human form could only 
appear to him in the type of his own race, simply because 
he was a Greek; while, on the other hand, the Egyptian 
or Abyssinian would have formed it in accordance with 
the type of his own nationality. 

IY. Here, then, we come at last to the point where we 
have to determine whether all hinds of dream-waking can 
be explained from the premises already laid down or not. 
We have already alluded to the peculiarity of second 
sight, also to what has been credibly reported of a pre- 
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sentiment of distant or future events. That it is not a 
mental or an ideal element, nor any relation of a (jeneral 
character, whether of organic or mental origin, which 
could bring about these phenomena is evident, because the 
material of them is altogether real, special, and fortuitous. 
The analogy of a spontaneous calculation of probability, too, 
equally breaks down in cases of this nature. 

What, then, is the common characteristic of these phe¬ 
nomena in distinction from those with which we have 
already been occupied ? In their case, the supposi¬ 
tion of an Intensified consciousness, into which powers 
and relations prepared in our preconscious nature find 
their way, is quite adequate . But here our actual 
knowledge or information is extended; and that not with 
materials of deep and intellectual significance, but of an 
empirical and often worthless character. In second sight, 
a completely fortuitous event is often seen beforehand, 
exactly as it afterwards happens, and that with all the most 
characteristic features and in pictorial minuteness. This 
occurs as a frequently marked symptom of disease, a kind 
of monomania, and is inherited by certain individuals and 
families, especially in certain localities; so that the whole 
phenomenon assumes a purely objective character, and 
even the most obstinate sceptics in relation to the genuine¬ 
ness of clairvoyance, have not ventured to deny it as actual 
fact. It is true, they have not troubled themselves about 
the question as to what the inward conditions are, under 
which so remarkable a phenomenon could take place; and 
on that account they are far from seeing what an immense 
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admission they have virtually made, and to what further 
consequences it must necessarily drive them forward* 

And first let us observe that the whole series of other 
phenomena connected with dream-waking must at least be 
possible, it* (he reality of this one be admitted. For of a 
surety nothing more remarkable or more striking can exist 
than a. provision of such a character, that certain individuals 
suddenly and without their own co-operation, nay, against 
their own will, should be made into mirrors of future events, 
a kind of omniscience granted them, and their conscious¬ 
ness brought down to a state of the. most decided necessity . 
It one admits the human mind to he capable of such a gift 
of sight, then every thing is admitted in full which is 
needful to explain all the other mental conditions. 

if* then, we admit the fact above stated, we ought to con¬ 
sider, at least approximately, what are the conditions by 
which alone it can he brought about. A future and distant 
event, tint* thoroughly fortuitous, incapable of being guessed 
on tin* principle of probabilities, and flowing, indeed, from 
unforeseen circumstances, is pictured to the mind in second 
sight. It follows from this; first, that the province of our 
ordinary knowledge is really transcended; secondly, that 
the material of it goes beyond the conditions of sense-per¬ 
ception, tin* thing foreseen being not yet there; and 
thirdly, that it lies apart from any causal connexion dis¬ 
coverable by thought, the matter being altogether for¬ 
tuitous. 

* Thu |triiiclpal facts of the case have been put together in an 
extended work l*y G. K'. Horst, entitled “Second Sight; or, Kc- 
umrkahtu Psychical unit Physiological Phenomena,” Frankfort, 1830. 
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Moreover, tliis kind of prevision does not always remain 
on the stage of mere presentiment. It raises itself some¬ 
times to the form of a real distinctive vision, with all the 
conditions of the most peculiar, but at the same time real 
dream-waking, and with an almost entire absence of recon¬ 
structive fancy. 

This circumstance is of extraordinary significance. The 
precise truth and perceptive reality of vision, even down to 
its smallest details, is on the one side the characteristic, on 
the other side the enigmatical element in it, which peculiarly 
needs explanation. Clearly the previous grounds of expla¬ 
nation are here insufficient; a new series of operations and 
relations appear to begin. In dream-waking of the kinds 
before mentioned, it was still possible to explain all that 
was characteristic in them from internal conditions spring¬ 
ing out of the preconscious, but special nature of the soul. 
This possibility now ceases; a prevision so peculiar, and 
entering so much into detail, cannot possibly spring from 
the preconscious region. It necessitates us to draw the 
astounding but unavoidable conclusion, that a real and 
perceptive knowledge lies at the basis, which consequently 
can have its seat only in the consciousness of a personal 
mind, and from this mind be carried over into the con¬ 
sciousness of the seer. 

Herewith we have a series of farther consequences 
opened up, which carries us into a wholly unsuspected region, 
and one which has hardly been touched upon hitherto, 
still less considered from a scientific point of view. All 
that we have described is only possible under the supposition^ 
of the immediate influence of one mind upon another; and 
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this would further necessitate us to admit a hidden fellow¬ 
ship of souls, underlying our ordinary consciousness and 
our daily communication through the senses. 

It must be admitted, in reference to this theory, that the 
general premises we have laid down in relation to the 
nature of the soul, do not present any grounds against its 
possibility. If it is shown that the largest and most 
essential part of our mind is distinct from, and unexhausted 
by our sensational experience, it can hardly be supposed 
that this element stands alone, apart from all relations, and 
without any influence beyond its own invisible region. 
Such a supposition were in the highest degree improbable. 
As our mind has its root beyond the world of sense, so 
will it also stand, in a hidden and unsensuous way, in 
mutual communication with the real existences of this 
higher region, and that too with those who, like itself, hold 
intercourse with the world of sense, as also with those who 
are already removed from it. 

It need scarcely be remarked, how unexpected a light 
spreads itself, upon this supposition, over emotions and 
relations in the human mind, which no one has been yet 
able expressly to deny, but for which no rational ground 
of explanation has been yet discovered. Here I believe 
such an explanation has been found, and in such wise, 
that no doubt can be thrown either on the reality of the 
general foundation, nor any limit set to the speciality of 
the facts. On the contrary, observation is directly appealed 
to, and it is demanded of observation, that it should search 
into the extent and the depths of what here becomes possible. 
For here, in fact, the richest gradation of phenomena shows 
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itself from the special prevision of worthless events down 
to the warning and prophetic voice of a Socratic Daimon , or 
to the most powerful and penetrating revelations of histo¬ 
rical significance. 

We must here, however, draw a warning limitation. 

It would he altogether unjustifiable and arbitrary, in 
the case of all such visions, to imagine that they are direct 
communications from the Spirit of God himself. We cannot 
deny on our side that we discover in this the germ of a 
most destructive enthusiasm. The supposition of the 
agency of mind of higher order than what is now to be 
found in the human consciousness is all that is necessary. 
The fact that such a mind knows the future beforehand, to 
an extent beyond what it is granted us to know, nay to 
foresee what to us is accidental^ does not at all militate 
against its possessing a finite nature, nor transform it into 
a being incapable of ignorance and deception. That such 
a being may gaze over a higher region of causalities than we 
do, is possible ; for what we deem fortuitous, is really 
only that, whose causal connexion escapes our vision, 
whether it may have its ground in the inextricable web of 
outward events, or in the hidden motives of human cha¬ 
racter. Chance, in fact, is only appearance (a relatively 
necessary appearance, it is true), which therefore may be 
dissipated by a more widely embracing view of the uni¬ 
verse and its relations. 

In what way, from quite another point of view, the 
admission of hidden influences upon the human mind be¬ 
comes a necessary postulate, in order to render the possi¬ 
bility of a special government of the world, in relation to 
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human affairs, at all explicable ,— this we shall have to 
consider in another place. We stand here confessedly on 
the threshold of a region hitherto untouched by science; 
the existence and justification of which, however, only the 
most stiffened empiricism can ignore. At present, it must 
suffice merely to open the door, and show the existence of 
this region to the enquiring view. Even in science, im¬ 
portant extensions, and wholly new points of view, require 
time and habit to give them admissibility. If the discovery 
should be of such a kind, that all sorts of superstitious 
errors can link themselves to it, a twofold foresight ought 
to be exercised in its dissemination. Our age is neither so 
impartial, nor so free from perverted excitements, that 
such a warning is now at all superfluous. 
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THE ORGANIC DOUBLE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 

One question lias hitherto remained untouched, in all the 
evidence we have brought forward, of the double mental 
existence in which we live. It relates to the change which 
takes place in the mind’s organic relations, in passing from 
one state to another. We must assume a priori, that the 
more intense states of dreaming, into which the mind 
betakes itself when wholly removed from the influence of 
the senses, must depend upon some altered relation, which 
it holds to its organism. Our philosophy has endeavoured 
to establish the probability of the following doctrine : That 
in certain, and those not rare conditions of the conscious¬ 
ness, the co-operation of the physical apparatus retires into 
the background, or is even quite suspended, and that there 
may ensue, even in the present life, a mental condition 
analogous to that of a disembodied sold. As this declaration 
does not seem less strange than the former one did to the 
reigning doctrines of physiology, it may be worth while to 
bring forward the series of facts, by which we have sought 
to substantiate this truth, in a somewhat altered foim. 
M. Helmholtz, it is well known, some years ago made 
the discovery—that an appreciable period ot time passes, 
while an act of the will propagates itseli from the centi e of 
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tlie nerve-motion to the periphery, and thus to the muscles ; 
and that this time becomes relatively shorter, the shorter 
that portion of the nervous system is through which the 
impulse has to pass. The truth of this has been fully 
confirmed by observation. Not the smallest ground, how¬ 
ever, exists for the supposition that this appreciable time 
holds good only for the nerves of motion; on the contrary, 
it is necessary to extend the analogy to the whole nature 
of the observed phenomena, and to admit, that all nervous 
operations, even those engaged in the sensational processes, 
are subject to an appreciable lapse of time. This is estab¬ 
lished for the department of sensation, still more expressly by 
another fact, which has been noticed in connexion with as¬ 
tronomical observations. Perceptions belonging to two dif¬ 
ferent senses, such as hearing and sight, cannot come abso¬ 
lutely at the same moment into the focus of consciousness; 
but the phenomena of hearing are either not perceived at all, 
or follow an appreciable period of time after those of sight, 
which last circumstance can only be explained by the 
longer working which the latter feeling takes to act upon 
the sensory nerves. From these facts we can conclude, 
that there exists a relative lapse of time in those operations 
of the nerves with which the consciousness of sensation is 
connected. The visual sensation claims the organ of con¬ 
sciousness for a certain duration, and therefore excludes 
the possibility of perceiving sounds at the same moment. 
Inasmuch, too, as hearing comes later, we may conclude that 
the nerve impulse in this case is longer in its operation. 
Thus it is clearly proved, that the lower functions of con¬ 
sciousness,—sensation, and motion, are connected with a 
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certain lapse of time, and tliat, too, not because the process 
of consciousness itself stands in need of any duration of 
time (as we have already shown), but because the organic 
condition—the nerve apparatus, associates itself with it as 
a retarding element. 

Who is to say, then, that the same thing is not true, and 
that in more marked manner, of the higher operations of 
consciousness—those which subserve the formation of ideas, 
and of thought itself? Individuals, in fact, are observably 
different from one another in this respect—that some need 
less time for the operations of thought than others ; and that 
one can go through the same series of operations much 
more rapidly than another. To take a striking example: 
those celebrated calculators, who appear from time to 
time, only differ from ordinary arithmeticians in this one 
point, that they perform the calculations with immeasur¬ 
ably greater rapidity than is usually the case. The dec*la- 
rations of Dase do not leave the least doubt that lie really 
calculates, and goes through all the operations of reckoning 
only with the exercise of a most exalted mental activity. 

In all these phenomena there is nothing, according to our 
ideas, the least extraordinary. As daily experience shows 
us that the vegetative processes in every organism require 
a certain lapse of time peculiar to each; that pulsation, 
breathing, even the processes of secretion and excretion, in 
relation to their duration, vary in different individuals; it 
can require no hesitation to extend this analogy to the 
operations of consciousness. We expressly maintain, 
and do not shrink from the apparent approach to material¬ 
istic ideas in so doing, that the retarding element applies 
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to the ordinary mental processes, simply because they are 
dependent on the co-operation of a nerve apparatus, which 
is subjected in its arrangements to a certain appreciable 
duration of time. 

But here the question arises (and in this the point of 
the whole lies), to what have we to attribute the ground of 
this slowness in the processes of consciousness—whether to 
the nature of the mind itself, or to the organic apparatus, 
with the co-operation of which, at least in our ordinary life,, 
every act of consciousness is connected? If our philosophy 
has maintained that it must be sought for in the latter, and 
not at all in the. former, it has done so not on the ground of 
any a priori idea respecting the essence of the soul as ele¬ 
vated above time and space; it bases itself, on the contrary, 
upon the purely experimental consideration, that there are 
states of consciousness (and that many and various) in 
which tins retarding power disappears, and where the ideas 
pass through the mind in an inconceivably rapid succession, 
so that we must represent it in these states as indepen¬ 
dent of time, that is, raised quite above the ordinary time- 
relations. * 

We may allow ourselves, therefore, in remarkable analogy 
with the distinction already made between original know¬ 
ledge and sense-knowledge, to set up two different forms of 
consciousness in opposition to each other; viz. the ordinary 
one, or that which developes itself in a slow and regular 
series (brain-consciousness); and another, which developes 
itself with infinitely more rapidity and intensity, the real 
character of which we have yet to communicate. 

We must not overlook the fact, that these two conditions 
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constantly and obstinately exclude each other. During the 
experience of that inward vision, which we have designated 
as an intensified dreaming, the sense-perceptions are closed, 
and the control of the will over the body in general quite 
suspended. On the other hand, as soon as the sense- 
apparatus gains its rights and begins to react upon the con¬ 
sciousness, the vision-state, just analogously with dreaming, 
instantly passes away. This fact induces the conclusion, 
that a different relation of the soul to its own organism 
must lie at the foundation of these two opposed states of 
consciousness. If, therefore, in the ordinary or normal state 
we cannot doubt but that there is an inward and constant 
connexion kept up between the two, yet we are, on the other 
hand, necessitated, in the case of those conditions of con¬ 
sciousness which seem to be inaccessible to every sensa¬ 
tional perception or action, to admit the suspension of these 
conditions, and to consider the bond between the soul and 
the organism to be at least relaxed. 

This conclusion, taken in connexion with the other doc¬ 
trines of our philosophy, is not to be regarded as one of 
those which merely presents itself for friendly consideration; 
it can claim almost a demonstrative power, so long as this 
general law of thought maintains its place—that causes must 
be analogous to their effects. The fact, that it does not 
contradict so much as extend and complete the doctrines 
which have been hitherto entertained, does not detract at 
all from its importance. All newly discovered truths 
have at first the lot of struggling against the old, but in 
the end they are always victorious. 

Here, however, another weighty question arises, viz. in 
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■which, of these two opposed states the soul appears most in 
accordance with its own nature and constitution. Of course, 
we can have no doubt but that this nature and constitution, 
generally speaking, is seen only in the ordinary processes 
of consciousness and thought. If these processes are 
found to be more perfect and intense in the form of brain- 
consciousness, it follows that the soul is essentially bound 
in its activity to the body, and that it cannot exist in all 
its integrity without it. It follows, further, that its disem- 
•bodied state must be one, in which consciousness only 
exists potentially, and not really. This is the manifest con¬ 
sequence of the views upon which the ordinary psychology 
rests, and if it does not acknowledge them, but hesitates to 
compromise a conscious immortality, this procedure is 
purely unconsequential. If, on the contrary, it appears, 
that in this abnormal state the conscious processes operate 
more quickly and intensely, the conclusion is quite admis¬ 
sible, that the nature of the soul is here more deeply 
revealed than in the ordinary states, and during its con¬ 
nexion with the body. This conclusion, we think, our phi¬ 
losophy has substantiated in* a very comprehensive manner. 

The brain-consciousness manifests itself as restricted; 
restricted, i.e. to the limited forms of bodily feeling, and 
the activity that is awakened by it. Here, accordingly, 
the relation is just the reverse. The sensations are the 
most vivid phenomena, and the most energetic of these 
states of consciousness, while the intellectual life becomes 
proportionally dim. This alone is sufficient to characterise 
the whole form of consciousness which springs directly out of 
organic conditions, as one in which the soul is restricted. And 
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even when it does gain its independence, as in forming ideas 
and in tlie processes of thought, we still detect the want 
of that liveliness and energy by which the sense-conscious¬ 
ness is characterised. The ideas float indistinctly one into 
the other, the memory is defective, and forgetfulness is the 
common sign of this dependence upon organic conditions. 
Only with great effort can thought elaborate itself, and 
form those general notions, which lose the vividness and 
distinctness of perception just in proportion as they be¬ 
come more abstract. In a word, the whole of this 
sphere of consciousness bears the manifest character of 
something which is removed from its original nature, 
and brought under the power of an element that is foreign 
to it. 

On the ground of all these facts, and their necessary 
consequences, our philosophy has considered itself justified 
in laying down the following three propositions, with the 
recognition of which a new epoch must begin in the science 
of psychology. And we do not see how any unprejudiced 
mind can withhold such acknowledgment, inasmuch as 
these propositions do not contradict any of the results already 
obtained, either in physiology or psychology, but only ex¬ 
tend and enrich them with a new province of facts. 

Prop. 1. —Besides the ordinary states of consciousness 
demonstrably connected with the nerves and brain, there 
exist others also, the constitution of which leads ns to the 
necessary admission, that the soul develops them out of 
itself while in a condition relatively or absolutely free from 
the influence of the body’. 

Prop. 2.—The latter states demonstrably distinguish 
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themselves bj a preponderating vivacity, rapidity and 
intensity. 

Peop. 3. —We must therefore conclude that the ground of 
the restriction, to which the ordinary processes of conscious¬ 
ness are subjected, does not lie in the essence of the soul 
itself, but in their connexion with the external apparatus 
which we term the body. 

According to the facts already adduced, the body ap¬ 
pears in a double relation to the mind. On the one side, 
it is a necessary organ for its coming into communication with 
other existences; for awakening self-consciousness through 
the sense-perceptions; and lastly, for developing gradually 
the process of thought, in its reflective capacity. In other 
respects it betrays itself in the most decided way as a retard¬ 
ing and limiting element, and shows that it is only when 
the mind is freed from its influence, that it can obtain its 
fully developed capacity. 

The result of all this has been embodied by our phi¬ 
losophy into an hypothesis, which indeed is only an 
hypothesis at present, but which on further consideration 
will commend itself more and more decidedly to our 
acceptance, especially as it is only in this way, in all pro¬ 
bability, that we can show a harmonious connexion between 
the most discordant phenomena, and make the most incon¬ 
sistent facts intelligible. 

The significancy and purpose of our whole sense-life and 
sense-consciousness, we suggest, may be this; that the 
mind, introduced by the process of birth into a bodily con¬ 
dition, and being awakened in this way to self-conscious^ 
ness, may gradually make itself independent, during its 
aithly existence, oi that bodily organ, and raise itself 
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above the necessity of it; so that it may thus prepare for 
itself a higher condition or mode of existence, which we 
may term the pneumatical body , the germ and capacity 
of which is prior to its sensuous life, and is the condition 
of its possibility. The abnormal phenomena, accordingly, 
which are designated by the terms ecstasy, dream- 
waking, and the like, are only the momentary and unex¬ 
pected outbursts of this inner man, which is gradually 
forming in us, spontaneously called forth by the passing 
suspension of the normal relation between body and soul, 
in this its sensuous form of existence. 

On this account it is that we have laid so much stress 
on the proof of the apriority and essential immortality of 
the human mind, and made it the starting-point for every¬ 
thing else. If this truth be once acknowledged, and gain 
acceptance in the universal consciousness of humanity, the 
greatest benefit must result which science could possibly 
confer. The perplexing enigma of our sense-life is solved, 
and the illusive power of death is broken. Why should we 
not rejoice in the limiting conditions of the former? and 
how can the latter terrify or startle us, when we have well 
considered that the present life is but the beginning and the 
fragment of one that has yet to be fulfilled, and in which it 
is already essentially rooted ? How could it be to us, in 
fine, a matter of wonder that the present conditions and 
relations of the soul are so imperfect, when we know that 
they have only a preliminary and subordinate meaning, 
and express in the most special way the embryonic con¬ 
ditions of that mental life, which must here gain a title to 
its full maturity? 
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Such a knowledge must also beget a new faith, or rather 
raise the old eternally veracious faith of humanity to a 
new course of development, in which the two opposite 
tendencies of the present, namely, positive religion and 
humanism, will be fully reconciled. What religion desig¬ 
nates sin, estrangement from God, and evil, humanism 
distinguishes, according to its milder philosophical views, 
as involuntary limitation, as an imperfection which has to 
be made good, and which will gradually cure itself either 
here or hereafter by the imperishable power of goodness 
that dwells within us. The difference between these two 
views has been driven in the present day to a most trench¬ 
ant contrast. On the one hand we hear it said, lie who 
does not believe, i. e. he who does not adapt himself to 
the unconditional acknowledgment of a religions formula 
must be damned, i■ c. is cut off for ever fi*om every pos¬ 
sibility of conversion — a sentiment the irreligiousness 
and utter untenableness of which we cannot affirm too 
strongly. On the other hand the gospel of humanism 
has summed itself up in the characteristic words of our 
great poet, 

“ >Ver immer strehend sich bcmulit, 

Den konnen wir erlosen.” 

On which side, here at least, the judgment of science and 
psychological reflection falls cannot be doubtful. Still it is 
only the now aspect we have presented of the worth and 
meaning of our sense-life, that can justify and substantiate 
such a judgment. Had this state of existence a final sig- 
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then -would this dogma of positive religion stand firm m 
its irresistible rights, and the lot of the eternal future would 
be cast in this narrow span of our earthly existence. 
This, however, is a thought altogether arbitrary, contrary 
to all analogy, and grounded upon nothing. How could 
an earthly existence possibly be sufficient for this great 
result—an existence which, to the great majority of man¬ 
kind, does not present sufficient impulse to raise them 
even to a state of full self-consciousness, still less to ad¬ 
mit of their working out the whole extent of their na¬ 
ture, and bringing it to a final crisis ? On this account the 
doctrine of “ Hades,” or a middle state, which the more 
enlightened theologians, even of the strict Lutheran school, 
have accepted in a modified form, is a relatively important 
one, and an absolutely necessaiy correction of the old 
opinions. The view which the New Church, however, has 
maintained appears to me still more rational, namely, that 
which regards the future existence of the soul as being, 
first of all, a slightly modified continuation of the present, 
and as forming for a time a continued preparation for the 
last crisis of all, for heaven and for hell. It is not our 
object, however, here to enter into theological controversy. 
We only affirm that the proper time is come to bring 
those most weighty questions to a lrcc, and at the same 
time a higher development. 
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CHAP. V. 

the question of method. 

We must now turn our attention to another series of con¬ 
siderations. The idea of the apriority of the sou], and the 
assertion that it constructs for itself its bodily organ as an 
outward expression of its own inward nature, hare been 
complained of as altogether strained and untenable. -I have 
been warned not to screw up human nature to such a 
pitch, inasmuch as the relapse from that ideal height down 
to the common reality of things as they are, must be so 
much the more painful. I should 'feel the weight of this 
reproach to the full, if I could accuse myself of ever over¬ 
stepping the limits of fact; for there is nothing which I 
more thoroughly despise than that common-place half- 
knowledge, which stops up the gaps in its own information 
by arbitrary assumptions. In truth, I can only feel that I 
have sought to transform the imperfect notions on which 
the ordinary ideas of the mind rest into something full and 
complete; and that I have done this by giving due atten¬ 
tion to phenomena, and taking into account results, which 
most men have considered it more convenient to ignore, or 
to bring into discredit. 

But it is exactly the credit I attach to them which is 
considered the head and front of my offending; and, con- 
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sequently, the arm. of 3-11 our consid. 6 r 3 ti.ons lies m the 
decision we come to, as to what measure of trust may be 
accorded generally to the facts, upon which I have grounded 
such important conclusions. Here, also, I have set up a 
canon of judgment, which, according to my unaltered 
opinion, keeps clear of the twofold prejudice attaching to 
such things—that, namely, of either blindly over-estimating 
single and doubtful facts, because they tell in favour of a 
favourite theory, or of closing the eyes with equal blind¬ 
ness against that which instructs and enlarges our experi¬ 
ence, whatever it may be. 

This canon turns upon the comparison of analogous facts, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them; a procedure 
which possesses a force, that in the present state of logical 
science has not been brought to light. John Stewart 
Mill, in his excellent work on the inductive logic, has cha¬ 
racterised this mode of argumentation better than any one 
else, particularly in the chapter where he speaks ol analo¬ 
gical conclusions , as cases in which we argue from, the simi¬ 
larity of certain phenomena, “ that they are to be sub¬ 
sumed under a law as yet unknown, but discoverable from 
themselves ” I shall attempt, therefore, to state the logical 
process which I have applied in my u Anthropology,” and 
show its conclusiveness. 

The point which has first to be cleared up is the experi¬ 
mental proof, that there are certain states in which the 
soul maintains its own integrity, though freed from the co¬ 
operation of the organism. In proving this, two things 
were necessary; first, facts of whose actuality there could 
be no doubt; and, secondly, facts which really prove what 
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they ought, or at any rate make the supposition of it highly 
probable. (We need hardly repeat, that throughout the 
whole inquiry we have only to do with probabilities, not 
with demonstrations.) Each of these points has to be 
shown from the nature of the facts themselves. This it is, 
then, which forms the foundation (the first premiss) of an 
ordinary analogical argument. It presents the normal 
instance with which other similar cases are compared, in 
order by their comparative similiarity (second premiss) to 
conclude that they are exactly like this normal instance in 
their general clicracter; i. e. in this particular case, that 
they support the hypothesis of the essential freedom of the 
mind from bodily conditions. 

At the same time we must not overlook tlxc circumstance, 
that in this mode of reasoning another collateral process 
appears, which we just now designated as the proof from 
analogical series. In this analogical proof, we start from 
positive facts, and then bring other facts into the series 
that are far less certain, so long as they are regarded 
without any connexion with the rest; particularly as no 
explanation seems to be possible for them in their isolated 
form in accordance with the present state of science. 

Our judgment respecting their validity is wholly altered, 
on the contrary, when they are once brought out of their 
isolation, and co-ordinated into an analogous series, i. e . 
when they are supported by some normal instance, the 
certainty of which is unquestionable. They then partici¬ 
pate in the certainty attaching to the series, because the 
normal instance covers the whole. And not only this, but 
they naturally support each other, because an unexpected 
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and unlooked-for analogy appears common to tliem all, 
■which enables us to conclude that they all spring from one 
common foundation. 

In this method of argument different opinions may exist 
on single points , but in general it must be admitted that it 
is the only safe method by which we can make any advance 
in the province of anthropology, where the evidence of 
experiment is denied ns. And I must regard it as mere 
presumption, when any one, without going into the subject 
critically, only shrugs his shoulders at the whole procedure, 
and ignores the whole result. 

A French natural philosopher * has lately given, exactly 
on the same method, an extended view of the essential 
phases of somnambulism and clairvoyance ; which is re¬ 
markable on this account, that it links them to the simplest 
and most regular phenomena; and from these phenomena 
goes forward to explain the most strange and complicated 
facts. Here, too, one might not always agree with the 
theories , but the method of inquiry cannot be contested. 

We must regard it as the strangest aberration, when our 
philosophers demand experiment to be applied to these 
psychical manifestations, and cither subject them to a 
mathematically exact investigation, or else to exclude them 
altogether from the circle of scientific observation. The 
demand for a mathematically exact method of proof has 
become a mere puppet, which some hold up everywhere as 
a Medusa’s head, where there is any question of a funda- 

* Albert. Lemaire. “Hu Sommcil au point do vue Physiolo- 
gique et Psychologiquc ; * ouvrage couronixe par lTnstitut do 
Franco. 
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mental character, but which exercises its petrifying power 
only on their own judgments. Who is not ready to grant, 
that in all phenomena which present themselves to outward 
observation, whether physical or physiological, experiment 
is necessary as well as observation, in order to place a fact 
beyond doubt, and substantiate it in all its essential condi¬ 
tions ? But in mental investigations we cannot make ex¬ 
periments, and therefore are confined to the two other 
sources of experience, namely, observation and testimony ; 
viz. first, observation of one’s self; and secondly, as this 
cannot embrace all physical conditions, the testimony of 
others to inward processes; in which case, when the testi¬ 
mony cannot be controlled by regular self-observation, 
recourse must be had to that canon of judgment which 
we have given under the title of analogical series. 

In the same manner it is unquestionable , that mathe¬ 
matically exact calculations cannot in any way discover the 
inner causes and powers which lie at the foundation of 
a phenomenon; but only the outward conditions, and the 
accompanying circumstances under which those powers 
come into action. When physical science has calculated 
how many vibrations in a second it requires to produce 
that sensation of colour in our eyes which we term violet, 
it has not in doing so proved on the one side what that 
supposed ether is; nor, on the other side, has it in the 
least explained what regular connexion or relation obtains 
between the number of oscillations, and so surprising a 
conversion of purely quantitative relations into a specific 
qualitative perception. Accordingly, we have gained no¬ 
thing but an exact description of the outward process, 
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which indeed may Iiave the greatest influence upon any 
future explanation, but which does not in the least in¬ 
volve it. 

When, again, in physiology it is calculated with what 
amount of leverage a muscle works, in order to move the 
limb which depends upon it, we are gaining no insight 
whatever into the nature of the muscular force, nor any 
explanation how it is possible that a given intensity of 
will can elevate the measure of it, without abstracting any¬ 
thing from itself: how, therefore, the will in working upon 
the muscular system can be regarded as a source of power , 
while on the principles of calculation the relation should 
be a constant and unalterable one. In a word, we cannot 
penetrate by means of calculation and exact investigation 
a single hair’s breath into the knowledge of existences and 
inner causes. 

To do this, there needs a specifically different, though 
not less experimental investigation, the conditions of which 
have long been fixed. There needs, first, a critical and 
methodical arrangment of all the facts characteristic of the 
object under observation, that is, an exhaustive induction, 
on which the conclusion respecting its essence is grounded, 
in the form of an hypothesis. This procedure, in both 
respects, has been aimed at in our work, in relation to the 
philosophy of the human mind; and it would have re¬ 
mained open to the reproach of having based itself upon an 
imperfect induction, if it had not drawn those suspicious 
phenomena into the circle of its investigation; suspicious 
only on this account, that they do not readily coincide 
with the reigning ideas. On this account, let it not be 
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taken ill, if we see in the blame we have incurred a real 
claim to praise, and are not in tlie least inclined to depart 
from the mode of procedure we have followed. 

For who could overlook the fact, that it is exactly on 
these supposedly hidden parts of our mental life that the 
lever must be planted, in order to bring a new world ot 
mental relationships to the light? "We have never fora 
moment asserted that these states of consciousness are in 
themselves higher, or more valuable, or surrounded with 
that particular nimbus of holiness, or infallibility, which 
some, driven by an overweening estimation of them, have 
not been careful to disclaim. We have designated them 
expressly as abnormal states, as they must be admitted to 
be, in relation to that fixed mode of existence into which 
we are introduced by our sense-life. Nevertheless it is 
equally clear, that, as certain as these abnormal states are 
not anything fortuitous, but only expressions of a mode of 
existence which does not ordinarily come to light, we 
ought so much the more zealously to search for their cha¬ 
racteristics. The most prominent points in this search are 
the following. 

We have sought to render it probable, by means of the 
most extended inductive proof, that the more intense and 
fully developed states of dream-waking, clairvoyance, 
vision, second sight, &c., take place without the co-opera¬ 
tion either of the sensory apparatus or the brain—an im¬ 
portant experiment, both for physiology and psychology. 
The further question, however, remains, What is the cha¬ 
racteristic of the intellectual life of the mind during these 
emancipated states? This point, also, our philosophy has 
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mooted, and prepared the way for a solution. Considering, 
however, that facts are here touched upon which are 
equally difficult in their communication as doubtful in 
their significancy, we have contented ourselves with bring¬ 
ing forward only what is most prominent and characteristic, 
inasmuch as this is sufficient to lead us to the more impor¬ 
tant conclusions respecting the nature of the soul. We con¬ 
sider ourselves, therefore, justified in demanding that these 
results should not be designated as mere hypotheses, that 
is, as arbitrary conjectures, but as a posteriori ideas, 
grounded upon induction and analogy^which have perfect 
right to lie at the foundation of an experimental science, 
such as psychology has now for the most part become. 

The results themselves have been already sufficiently 
explained. Only three points remain, which deserve some 
consideration, because it is just in them that the novelty of 
our view is concentrated. 

The present physiology and psychology stand firm in the 
opinion, that no thought, nay, that no process of conscious¬ 
ness whatever is possible without the co-operation of the 
brain, and that both thought and consciousness become con¬ 
fused, darkened, and at length extinguished, the more the 
integrity of this organic apparatus is injured. 

We have shown that the case may be far otherwise. 
The intellectual life of the mind in its emancipated states 
is not extinguished or restricted; it is not even changed or 
weakened, or the consciousness of our personal identity 
destroyed; but the very opposite to all this presents itself, 
namely, elevated intellectual power, deeper self-conscious- 
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ness, and the personality more thoroughly enlightened by 
the consciousness of self. 

By this feet, on the one hand, the materialistic assertion is 
refuted, that consciousness and thought are purely functions 
of the nervous system, and the product of organic action. 
If such an hypothesis were not absurd enough on general 
grounds, it would certainly have to be given up on the 
ground of its resting upon a very imperfect amount of ex¬ 
perience. Consciousness is so little the product of the 
body, that it is only in states where the body loses its 
power that it is ipund in full strength and peculiarity. 
On the other hand, the well-known doctrine of Schopen¬ 
hauer is also refuted, which, on the ground of consciousness 
being suspended during sleep, while the organic and un¬ 
conscious processes are uninterruptedly continued, draws 
the rash conclusion, that the fundamental characteristic of 
that which we call the soul is simply blind impulse and 
will, while the intellect is only something accidental to it. 
Were it really shown that the deepest sleep were perfectly 
free from mental activity, and quite dreamless (against which 
many facts distinctly militate), still the conclusion based 
upon it would not be justified. Experience shows that 
consciousness , intelligence , reason , is the inalienable attri¬ 
bute of the substance which we term mind. It does not 
part with this character even in its state of real darkness, 
i.e. on the stage of preconscious existence. The organic 
power shows itself as anything rather than a blind impulse 
or bare will; it has the thorough impress of the most 
intense, though unconscious intelligence. Whence that 
remarkable double state of the conscious and unconscious 
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reason may spring, may be a question, and the question very 
variously answered ,* but we assuredly regard it in a light 
wholly contradicted by the facts of the case, when intelli¬ 
gence is viewed as something merely accidental. So far 
from this, intelligence ever remains as a distinctive agent, 
a hidden principle, nay, as the alpha and the omega, the 
starting-point and the aim of the mind’s whole develop¬ 
ment. 

The second main result which is confirmed by our 
point of view, may be thus expressed; that the mind 
during its present life is subjected to a twofold condition 
of restriction and freedom, while its essence, from the very 
first, shows itself in all its states alike, as being by nature 
intelligent and rational. The immediate is never to be 
confounded with the original; that which is first in fact is 
not to be regarded as necessarily first in existence. 

‘ From this, thirdly, another universal phenomenon is 
explained, namely, that the more the intelligence of our 
spiritual nature appears bound to this foreign material, and 
is occupied in the management of it by means of organic 
processes, so much the further removed is it from compre¬ 
hending itself in consciousness, and from originating intelli¬ 
gent acts. On that account, the actual commencement of 
our being, in spite of its essential rationality, is like the 
very deepest dream-life, out of which the consciousness 
gradually raises itself through the impulse of sensation. 
Nevertheless the sense-consciousness (as psychology will 
show) is not in the least a product of sensation, in which 
the mind is wholly passive; but it is the result of a spon¬ 
taneous thinking activity, developed out of the elements of 
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our sensuous impulses — winch thinking leads it from step 
lo stop, to a complete state of self-control, to conscious¬ 
ness, and, lastly, self-consciousness; thus proving that it is 
a rational power from the very first. 

The medium state, which pervades both the opposite 
extremes, and connects them inseparably together, is the 
fancy,—an unconscious faculty in its immediate application, 
but one which operates according to the types and funda¬ 
mental characteristics of our inborn reason, i,e. with per¬ 
fect design. From this it follows, amongst other things, 
that during the connexion of the soul with the body, our 
conscious states must; be modified and coloured by the con¬ 
dition of the fancy in relation to the organism, a fact which 
has been termed, clumsily enough, the dependence of the 
soul on the body ; while it should really have been repre¬ 
sented only as the dependence of the conscious portion of 
the soul upon its unconscious activity. 

Tins faculty makes itself known, first, and more ob¬ 
scurely, in the primary construction of the organism; heteit 
proceeds continuously, hut; still only in its unconscious con¬ 
st motive form, to huild up the individual body, and mould 
that physiognomy and gesture, in which the general impress 
of the individuality, winch breathes through the whole, 
comes to view. We. consider, therefore, that it is without 
any reason that wane have objected to the appellation we 
ha\e chosen, on the ground that the term fancy should 
bo u uul only in its jest hot ie signification, and should by no 
no-ami be brought into connexion with that; plastic organic 
min it\, wIdea bidongs to the lower region of the soul. 
For not to mention the tacit implication which this objec- 
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tion contains, of the mind being a composite essence, accord¬ 
ing to our view of the gradations in existence (in which 
each step employs the properties of the one immediately 
beneath it as an element and means of its own development), 
the soul, which in its lower forms appears necessary in its 
operations, is changed when raised to the sphere of mind 
into a purely contingent existence. Man is an intelligent 
soul — not intellect and soul; therefore there is in him no 
separation of the two; and the ^purrov of Aristotle is so 
far to be corrected, inasmuch as he held that the intellect 
does not proceed necessarily, in a regular course, horn the 
lower psychical conditions, but comes into them from 
without, as a new transcendental and separate principle. 

Certainly the position which Aristotle maintains, that 
the intellect in man is a yupiGrov, something which cannot 
be explained out of the lower conditions of the soul, is one 
of his greatest discoveries, by means of which he has be¬ 
come a real benefactor to mankind. But this agrees 
perfectly with our whole theory, which seeks to carry out 
that great thought of antiquity still further, and to place 
it by means of analogies upon a sure foundation. This 
it does, on the one side, inasmuch as it shows the soul as 
a ywpKjrov, a something not to be explained by mere in¬ 
organic powers and processes; on the other side, inasmuch 
as it sees that the human mind is not yet the highest 
spiritual intelligence, but that it may become an organ of 
revelation, either through ideas, or through higher ranks 
of spiritual existences, up to the divine itself. 

In this series of mental existences I have sought to retain 
the idea of continuity, for this view alone is consistent with 
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the objective constitution of the universe, in •which there is 
no such thing as a gap in the series of phenomena. So it 
is in the present case: mind, as we said, is an intelli¬ 
gent principle from the very first. Inasmuch, however, as 
in man it is bound to a lower and organic element, and 
from this has to elevate itself to consciousness and self- 
consciousness, that middle condition arises, which, in accord¬ 
ance with the character of its higher operations, we have 
termed fancy, not imagination, which would give quite 
another turn to the whole idea. In imagination as also in 
memory the prominent character and material is purely em¬ 
pirical, and is closely connected with our sense-perceptions, 
as Aristotle shows, although he terms this whole represent¬ 
ative faculty (j>avraa[a. There is no point in which the 
ordinary psychology is more imperfect than in deducing the 
creative faculty in us from hare imagination, and placing 
them both upon the same level, so that the true a priori 
character of it is wholly overlooked, a result which has 
hindered aesthetics hitherto from being based upon any 
sound psychological foundation. 

When, therefore, the artist sketches ideal forms with a 
free plastic consciousness, we cannot recognise any new 
faculty which applies to the mind in contradistinction to the 
soul. It appears to us to he (only on a higher stage) exactly 
the same power as that which throws out the type of the 
body, upon which body it spontaneously and artistically 
impresses the mental character, the feelings, and the habits. 
Spontaneously and artistically, we say, for assuredly it is a 
highly characteristic and artistic result, that the soul is able, 
perfectly true to nature and to the language of imagery, 
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unfailingly to stamp the exact form of the inward feelings 
and affections upon the body. And what does the artist 
ordinarily attempt, except consciously and purposely to do 
the very thing, which the fancy performs spontaneously 
with far greater success ? On this step of the fancy, 
however, we see only its lowest though perhaps most ener¬ 
getic working, that, namely, which is engaged in the 
structure of the organism; for it will scarcely occur to any 
reasonable investigator, after he has admitted the co-opera¬ 
tion of the creative faculty up to this point, suddenly to 
spring over into another and lower province of phenomena, 
or to take refuge in some qualitas occulta of organic power, 
which is merely another name for vital force. 

In a word, either the specific character of the fancy as a 
creative power in the mind must be altogether denied, an 
assertion which will hardly be ventured; or it must be 
granted that this power, a priori in its character, and 
anterior to all sense-consciousness, reaches down to the 
very first commencement of our vital existence* 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF OUR PERCEPTIONS OF 
SPACE. 

Since the systems which aimed at the attainment of ab¬ 
solute knowledge have died out, and the Kantian maxim, 
“ that we can only comprehend truth as it stands in relation 
to human nature” has been re-introduced, it has become 
evident that all philosophical problems must be placed 
under the control of psychology. This is the essential 
character of all the German speculation which has sprung 
up since the times of Schelling and Hegel; and it is on this 
ground that we feel ourselves justified in asserting, that 
the old pantheistic mania has been completely overcome 
and shaken off; for no one, we are well assured, who has 
laid hold of the above maxim with firmness and intelligence, 
can give himself up again to the deceptive illusions of 
those systems. We do not mean that any particular 
psychological doctrine (whether that of Kant, Fries, or 
Herbart) lias been finally established; but simply that the 
science of the human mind, and the laws of its intelligence, 
must be made the universal starting-point of philosophy. 

And not only do strictly philosophical questions assume 
a new form when viewed in this light; but even the most 
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stirring questions of the present age—those which relate to 
the nature and origin of religion ; to the relation between 
the divine and the human; to the possibility of a special 
revelation, &c.; all these, we hold, can only be solved at 
last by the aid of psychology, that is, by a close investiga¬ 
tion into the depths of the human mind. I may regard 
myself, therefore, as fully justified in welcoming this new 
and independent development of psychological studies as a 
most significant fact for moral science generally, and hope 
to devote whatever of strength is left to me to its fur¬ 
therance. 

This turn, which our native philosophy has now taken, 
may have the effect of drawing us out of that isolation in 
which we have stood with regard to the two other great 
scientific nations of Europe. The English philosophy, since 
the decline of the Scottish school, has developed itself with 
some degree of individuality, and not without valid 
results. Meeting us now upon the common ground of 
psychology, it could not fail to be inspired with some 
degree of confidence in our researches, and allow them to 
exert an appreciable influence; while our “great systems, n 
on the other hand, can never be any other than strange 
and uncongenial. With regard to the French philosophy, 
we gather from the more recent utterances of M. Cousin, 
that it is especially the doctrine of “absolute reason ,’ 7 
which he has so much cause to suspect of error, and to 
which he feels inclined to attribute all our more recent 
and overwrought speculations. And we must indeed 
admit that the French philosopher has not wholly missed 
the mark in making these objections, but has with fine tact 
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pointed out just the very part of our systems which, since 
t le time of Hegel, has been obliged to undergo the most 
complete revision. 

This brings me, then, once more to the psychological 
difference between Professor Lotze and myself. So long 
as we continue to contend about the idea of the soul from 
secondary grounds, the struggle will go on indefinitely 
without any result. If we succeed, on the other hand in 
bringing decisive facts, either for the one or the other side 
then our theories must of necessity accommodate them-' 
selves to them. Such a psychological feet I believe to 
have been really discovered; one, by the due consideration 
of which the true nature of the soul is most clearly illus¬ 
trated ; and I shall attempt in the present chapter to ex¬ 
pound this fact to the reader, and show the conclusions 
which flow from it. 

The fact to which I refer, is the original existence of 
space-perception in our consciousness. Kant, who first es¬ 
tablished this fact, deduced from it decided conclusions 
respecting the subjective nature of human knowledge, inas¬ 
much as he proved with incontestible evidence the apriority 
of the ideas of space and time in the mind, without search¬ 
ing any further for their objective ground and origin. To 
this we oppose the fact, that our space-perceptions (f. e . the 
necessity we are under of representing everything real to 
ourselves, under the form of an extended surface) have 
their psychological origin in an original feeling of exten¬ 
sion, which is inseparable from the consciousness of our 
own existence, and which stands therefore upon purely 
objective ground. This, as we said, is the simple thought, 
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wliicli we consider (viewed at least in this light) to be 
new, and # at the same time important as to the general 
theory; of psychology. 

In our former treatises we have analysed the idea of 
perception in contradistinction to that of sensation, and 
have shown what there is in the contents of our perceptions 
more than mere feeling. This “ more ” was found to con¬ 
sist in the time and space element of the consciousness. 
Every external perception is at the same time co-ordinated 
with a general idea of time and space, with a specific 
u where ” and “ when,” which idea cannot belong to the 
sensation itself, just because it is one of its preconditions, 
and necessary to its very existence as a fact of conscious¬ 
ness. 

This negative idea of time and space lies at the basis of 
the proof, urged by Kant, of their a priori origin. The 
positive side of the question, however, he never unveiled; 
and it is just this latter point we desire now to moot. Ihe 
fact from which we start is that already established by 
Kant, namely, that space (and time) is never the object of 
mere sensation, but is something added to it, by an act of 
consciousness. 

We remark then, first, that if time and space are in no 
sense the result of bare feeling or sensation ; nay, if it be 
shown that they must go before it as a condition of its 
existence, although chronologwally sensation is the primary 
fact of all, and that which first wakens up the light of 
consciousness, then the question comes back the more 
pointedly, What then is the origin of these ideas in the con¬ 
sciousness ? The direct answer to this question is obvious. 
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The conceptions of space and time cannot arise either 
earlier or later, but only contemporaneously, and in in¬ 
separable connexion with sensation itself. They do not 
arise, however, out of the objective stimuli, which are the 
basis of sensation; for were this the case they would be 
sensations themselves; consequently, they can have their 
origin only in the mind. It does not follow from this view, 
however, as Kant supposed, that time and space are merely 
subjective forms of sensation. It was quite correct in 
Kant to seek for their origin in the mind; but according to 
the psychology of that period the mind was apprehended 
as consciousness, and only consciousness, so that he could 
not deduce the idea of time and space from the mind in 
any other way than by making them depend upon its 
conscious activity. lie thus regarded them as original sub¬ 
jective phenomena, altogether void of any objective foun¬ 
dation whatever. In this way space and time became 
wholly dissevered from the objective world, and a sub¬ 
jective idealism, with all its weighty results, was intro¬ 
duced, without any one being able to discover where the 
error in the premises really lay. 

We, on the other hand, place ourselves from the veiy 
first upon a broader basis; to us the mind is a real sub¬ 
stance, reaching much further in its states and operations 
than the limits of mere consciousness can mark out. If 
therefore wc must, with Kant, seek tire origin of these two 
ideas in the mind, and not in the senses, still we are by no 
means, m so doing, committing ourselves to the Kantian 
result, viz. ^that they can be nothing more or less than 
subjective forms. The very opposite conclusion, indeed, 
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lies open to ns, that, namely, of finding tlie origin of both, 
ideas in the objective or essential nature of the soul. This 
is, accordingly, the theory which we have now to establish 
more in detail. 

The idea of time does not present much difficulty in any 
way. The mind is, objectively speaking, a being endowed 
with continuous existence, and one which maintains its 
identity in the midst of all its conscious changes. The 
original consciousness, accordingly, which it must possess 
of its own state is nothing more or less than a feeling of 
duration; for so we may express the undefined yet very 
intense consciousness which the soul must possess of its 
own self, as an essence remaining unchanged through all its 
changing phenomena. As such a continuity is wholly in¬ 
separable from our real existence, the feeling of it (more 
or less distinct) must be inseparable from the consciousness 
of our own existence, and must give rise to what we may 
term time-perception, a perception which is thus seen to 
be a •priori in relation to all sensation, and which appears 
as a prior condition to the consciousness we have cither of 
ourselves or others. With the first act of consciousness 
the mind begins to experience mental changes; but, as a 
being that consciously retains its identity, it connects the 
mental changes which it experiences together into a series, 
and thus, out of the mere consciousness of duration, the 
proper time-perception is at length awakened. 

From this we can explain the fact of time being wholly 
different from a mere abstract idea. We can think of it 
emptied of all particular matter, without its being destroyed. 
We can abstract, indeed, from every special time-per- 
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ception, but we cannot do so from the fundamental per¬ 
ception itself, any more than we can from our own self- 
consciousness, they being both inseparable from each other. 
As, therefore, in sleep, or swooning, the perception of time 
vanishes with the loss of consciousness, so it is restored 
again the moment the consciousness reawakens. 

With our space-perceptions the case stands very differ¬ 
ently. Consciousness has not the same direct and imme¬ 
diate reference to space as it has to time. On the 
contrary, the activity of the consciousness is purely inten¬ 
sive , giving rise to ideas which may be more or less vivid, 
but which have no kind of connexion with extension; for 
it is self-evident, that the perception of space-relations, i.e. 
of an over and under, a right and a left, &c., cannot exist 
at all in the consciouness as such. 

Nevertheless it is a remarkable circumstance, that space 
is just as little an abstract idea as time. We can imagine 
it emptied of all content , and the perception of it disappears 
just as that of time does in every state of unconsciousness ; 
while the very first moment of waking calls up again that 
same world of extension, in which we always find our¬ 
selves embosomed. To our original feeling of duration , 
therefore, there answers an equally original feeling of ex¬ 
tension, and that wholly inseparable from the very conscious¬ 
ness of our existence. The question comes, therefore, how 
the unabstract nature of our space-Consciousness is to be 
explained. 

Putting aside all other considerations, the very analogy 
of our time-perceptions suggests to us the idea of seeking 
the ground of our space-perceptions in the objective nature 
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of the soul. The mind can only be endowed with this 
original feeling of extension, on the ground of its being 
ab initio a space-creating (7.6. an incorporising) being. 
Without this supposition, it would be absolutely impossible 
to conceive how the mental image of extension could ever 
exist within us, since in the nature and activity of the 
consciousness , as such, there is not the least occasion, or 
even possibility of bringing forth anything whatever of 
this kind. 

The psychological conclusion we have now stated can be 
fully borne out by general metaphysical considerations. 
Every real existence (and of course the soul amongst the 
rest) must be conceived of, as not only enduring in the 
midst of change, but also as involved in mutual action and 
re-action with other things. And the mind is only distin¬ 
guished from consciousless existences by the fact of their 
remaining unconscious of this double property of time and 
space, while both properties become inseparably connected 
in the soul itself with the consciousness of its own exist¬ 
ence. It was in this original and inseparable feeling of 
duration and extension, that Kant found (and, that quite 
correctly) the a priori nature of our time and space-per¬ 
ceptions ; he only failed in one point, namely, in terming 
that an intuition (Ansehanung) which is only developed 
upon the more advanced stage of our perceptive or think¬ 
ing consciousness. 

We cannot help attributing a great critical significance 
to this whole point of view. To those psychologists who 
maintain the soul to be a simple unextended substance, we 
oppose this one remark—that under such a supposition it 
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remains impossible to explain tins main contradiction, 
namely, bow, in a being perfectly distinct from all space- 
relations, a space-perception can be produced which is 
simply and in an unahst ranted form everpresent in the soul 
ifselt ? If wo conceive a. being unextended, yet still sub¬ 
jected to inward changes, becoming endowed with con¬ 
sciousness, then time-perceptions might indeed arise within 
it, but. no spaoe-peiveption ; for there is nothing there 
which could ever occasion it. If, on the contrary, we 
were to attribute consciousness to an inorganic body (a 
mineral, lor instance) which is extended indeed, but subject 
to no internal changes, them, by parity of reason, there 
might arise in it a perception of space, but none whatever 
c*t time, just because there is no consecutive series of phe- 
m anenu. 

Thus then the absurdity of the doctrine of the nnextended 
nature of the soul comes anew to light; it is seen to stand 
in the most manifest contradiction with the fundamental 
lucts of our own, consciousness, inasmuch as it is perfectly 
inerplicahle how an unextended being should be tinder the 
necessity of regarding itself even involuntarily, as a being 
existing and working in space. On the other hand, we are 
naturally led to conclude from the original consciousness of 
our spare-existence, that, there, must he a reality at the 
bottom of the idea; the more so, because it is an original, 
involuntary, and necessary one. 

This general view of the soul becomes thoroughly esta¬ 
blished if we follow out the genesis of the space-perceptions 
tii detail. That original and inseparable space-e<mscious- 
iictifi (Ihi* primary foundation of the whole) is composed, if 
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we carefully examine it, of two well-defined elements. 
First of all, it involves extension as felt by ns in a state of 
rest, i. e. a consciousness that we are space-existences, and 
occupy place. This primary space-perception is afterwards 
still further developed, and more accurately defined by the 
consciousness of our own bodily motions, motions of which 
the soul becomes cognisant as something pertaining to it¬ 
self, and by means of which it apprehends itself as a being 
operating in space. 

These two conceptions of space mutually modify each 
other, thus making our knowledge of body and its various 
localities more determinate and familiar. In order to con¬ 
ceive accurately of any bodily movement which we may 
desire to make, we must have previously gained, to say the 
least, some indefinite conception of the body itself, as an 
extended substance. On the contrary, it is only through 
the diversity which motion introduces into our space-per¬ 
ceptions, that the general consciousness of extension be¬ 
comes clearer and more defined. Tims, from the original 
indistinct idea of body generally, we gain, step by step, a 
well-defined notion of our own body and its parts, which of 
course would not be possible without the general concep¬ 
tion of its boundaries , in relation to the circumambient 
space. 

This necessary process includes one of the most import¬ 
ant extensions of our entire consciousness. It necessitates 
us, namely, to carry out the idea of extension, first over 
the whole body, and then gradually further and further, 
until it goes off into the infinite itself. The commence¬ 
ment of the entire process, however, lies in the original 
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ui extension. Only on the ground of our being 
endowed from the Jirst with a space-conception of ourselves 
enn we represent everything else under the same form. 
\\ hat we call external objects, arc primarily nothing else 
than a grtmp of different. sensations, which come into im¬ 
mediate connexion with the space-relations of onr own 
body; consequently, must be localized first in connexion 
with it, and then afterwards regarded in the process of the 
development of our space ideas independently of it. 

The conception of infinite extension, which we now 
begin to sketch out, has thus the very same, commencement 
as all the other space -relations. It, is thought by us, as the 
lengthening out of the radii which stretch from our own 
centre to the surrounding void on every side. 

From this wo may see how the conception of place con¬ 
nects itself in the consciousness with the specific phe¬ 
nomena of sensation. We have already shown how the 
perception id external objects in general can only arise by 
virtue of an original type of space within us. The mate¬ 
rial of sensation, hi other words, only takes the form of 
extension by virtue of its being included in our own 
nature. This is not done, however, in a, general and in¬ 
definite manner; hut it is by connecting everything with 
tan* own extension that, we come at the same time to 
ioealisr it, that is, to place it in a given space-relation to 
oitr.whes. There is no external sensation, accordingly, 
which does not hear upon it a determinate “where" 
Nevertheless, this “ where ” is not felt, (as if an object of 
on t«) nor can ever become so; but it is the product of 
that arrangement which the perceptive faculty gradually 
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introduces into the general idea of extension, in relation 
first to our own body, and then to the objects around us. 

And here we find a most simple explanation of another 
question, which presents insuperable difficulties to every 
system of psychology that starts upon purely spiritualistic 
principles;—I refer to the localisation of our outward sen¬ 
sations. As the space-relation in this case cannot be felt, 
and as, further, there could be no occasion in an absolutely 
inextended substance to originate the idea of space, or any 
of its relations at all; whence, we ask, does the possibility 
arise of the soul representing to itself those very sensations 
which differ from each other only in quality , as holding 
specific relations in space? And how does it come to 
apprehend them in such a manner, that both sight and 
touch perfectly agree in the process and results? 

The whole difficulty of the question, on the purely 
spiritualistic supposition, has been clearly represented by 
Lotze,—not so much for the sake of throwing doubt on the 
ordinary opinions, as for the sake of relieving the difficulty 
itself Whether he has really succeeded in doing this, we 
shall see by and by. For us, we may boast, no such 
difficulty arises; and we have the right, perhaps, to regard 
this very fact as a confirmation of our fundamental theory, 

We are obliged, on other and quite independent grounds, 
to presuppose an original space-perception in the soul, 
according to which it arranges and localises the parts of 
body, and with them the affections which the body ex¬ 
periences. A prick in the finger, while it is felt and 
perceived as a prick, and not as a burn , must at the same 
time be localised in a particular spot. The pain itself and 
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th<. local sign always go together, although they sprill g 
ham w holly diiioieiif sources iu the consciousness 
ol.joctiv.- .fooling .'an exist tin- the consciousness, without 
its local sign ; and, W.v rm<), no local sign can be deter- 

mind in the body without its being occasioned by such an 

a fleet ion of t lie nerves, as brings some sensat ion directly to 
the consciousness. From this we clearly see how the soul is 
necessitated to combine, indissolubly and infallibly, the con¬ 
sciousness of i‘very a fleet ion with the local sign; that is, with 
the consciousness of the t/mf where the affection takes place. 

The correctness of this explanation is eonfmnedby the 
result of diets at first apparently anomalous. The soul 
loeali-es more uncertainly, as we can easily see for our¬ 
selves, when it i.s obliged to refer the feeling to a part of 
the body, of which it has no very detailed perception; as 
for example, the back, or any portion of the surface which 
is itsttaily eoveroil. Here it requires sonic attention^ in 
order to localise a sensation /»rnW/i/ upon the indefinite 
surface of this portion of the body. But then, the soul 
is really performing, expressly and specifically, what it has 
been doing, in general, nil d life mim ,.] }% bringing 

the oririnal ami indistinct perception of its own body to a 
more clear and well-defined consciousness. The child 
(even after the nge ol infancy) can only assign the spot 
where it feels puin very indistinctly ; the idiot whines at 
paim but is not able to point out the limb that is attacked 
by it; we are all more or less uncertain, when it is re¬ 
quired to localise a pain which is experienced internally, 
t bi the contrary, we may retain the distinct impression of 
limbs which have been lost, and may still continue to loca- 
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Use impressions in them, according to our wonted habit. 
Persons who have lost a limb usually feel pain in it long 
afterwards—nay, according to J. Muller, all their life after. 
During amputation, the limb below the pcwt that is severed , 
is the scene of the most violent pain. In cases of artificial 
noses being formed from the shin of the forehead, every 
sensation in the nose is referred to the forehead, and the 
error is only gradually corrected. All these are cases 
strictly in point. 

The question, again, respecting upright vision from an 
inverted image, is wholly relieved of its difficulties by the 
principles we have laid down. The fundamental supposi¬ 
tion of the ordinary psychology is,— that the inverted 
image upon the retina propagates itself to the central organ 
of the brain, and there affects the consciousness. Accord¬ 
ingly, there must be, on this supposition, a twofold object, 
the one mediate, the other immediate; the one, the object 
itself as it stands in space—and the other, the inverted 
image of it, As, however, the soul stands in immediate 
connexion with the latter, the real object does not exist for 
the consciousness at all, but only the inverted image; and 
the question still remains unsolved,—why this object is 
always perceived correctly, and in perfect harmony with 
the results of the organ of touch ! That the previous ex¬ 
planations of this have been unsatisfactory, is freely ad¬ 
mitted, and is proved, indeed, by the tendency now shown 
to deny that the retinal image has any direct influence on 
the mind. Lotze expressly teaches, that the retinal image 
has no influence on the soul; but that we arrange objects 
in relation to space quite freely, by our own independent 
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' ,, j ‘ btl11 ’ lt mwt he Emitted, tlmt the sou i 

J* ,mlR ' . 7 t0 tlns IocaliR " H,m h 7 its impressions 

. 1,1,11 W!,llout - T1 ‘<‘ «»»»nd of it, therefore, can only ] ie 
m some particular property, which the impression acquires 

nr,uo oftlu “ s l ,,vi:l1 nat un ‘ °f tlu> point where it affects 
the body, an,l which we then «,hl to the sensation itself, 
in this way, Lofze considers that, those local sic/ns are 
gen,'rated, according to which the continuous impressions 
are moulded into an extended image. 


A,wording to Lotze, the soul localises omy thing only 
m accordance with its own bodily organism, a. result which 
t,l ‘ Perfectly correct, though from his point 
oi View net fully explained. Two things are here wholly 
overlooked.. On his premises, it is neither explained how 
the perceptions of spare can first arise in a soul which 
IS wholly devoid „f space-properties, nor in what way it 
van attain the image of any particular /mitiem in reference 
to the body, „n which the local sign can be grounded; for 
he expressly alii mis that, for the soul, no space-relations 
can exist lint it is only cognisant of ,/«„////«; 

and that from the ..ncxioti and combination of these it 

rraitc* all the space-percept ions, so as to gain the power of 
grouping its sensations idlerwards, according to their space- 
ndaiioiis. If, however, the soul possessed orUfumlhj no 
extension, which it applies first, to its own body, and then to 

external objects around, we ..tern! that, it; must ever 

have remained impossible to create the type of the exten- 
■ >rr out of a merely uitoisiir series of phenomena. It is 
just here, accordingly, that we become conscious „f the 
•lefbot in till' whole ol'Lotzc’s explanation. 
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We shall attain a clear view of the whole matter if we 
consider somewhat more closely the relation of the organs 
of sight and touch in reference to special objects. First of 
all, we must reject the common notion that these two are 
space-producing senses. To maintain this is to plunge 
once more into subjective idealism. We should call sight 
and touch rather the space-developing senses. Since the soul 
gains a dim feeling of extension in its first dawning con¬ 
sciousness, it must be this perception which is developed 
and drawn out into detail by both, but not produced . 

Whether the sense of sight, when the eye is at rest, 
grasps the phenomenon presented to it in the form of 
extended space, has been much doubted. This question 
can hardly be settled by observation; yet there does not 
appear to be any very good grounds for affirming the con¬ 
trary. The construction of the nerves of vision is mani¬ 
festly intended to keep every impulse separate, and 
transmit it separately to the brain. The elements, there¬ 
fore, of continuity in space already exist there. So long, how¬ 
ever, as the elementary sensations remain perfectly alike, there 
could certainly be no distinctive perception of space; for 
this to dcvelope itself on the field of vision, there must be 
various shades of perception awakened in the conscious¬ 
ness. These being once awakened, the position of the 
different impulses in respect to one another (just as they 
appear on the retina objectively) must become distinguish¬ 
able subjectively by the consciousness at the very same 
time that it marks their difference in quality. ' Here, 
accordingly, we grasp the jirst link in the whole explana¬ 
tion. Every visual sensation obtains a local sign 7 just 
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because its space-relation to the rest comes to consciousness 
"" tki * *P ot Wliafc tlie propagation of the phenomenon 
to the brain signifies, we shall see hereafter; and shall 
show that it subserves altogether another purpose. 

Even on the supposition of the eye being in repose 
therefore, we have the various phenomena of sight pre¬ 
sented under the form of extension, which of course implies 
a space-relation between them, however indistinct this 
relation may be. If this whole supposition (as is pro¬ 
bably the ease) should seem unsatisfactory as a full expla¬ 
nation ot the phenomena of extension, then we can bring 
forward a second fact, which takes away all doubt respect¬ 
ing the correctness of our general point of view. The eye 
is scarcely ever absolutely at rest. As only one point in 
tin* retina at a time is adapted to perfectly clear vision, the 
necessity of keeping up a constant motion in the eyeball 
is produced. By means of these continuous movements, 
the image* undergoes a similar series of changes, and out of 
these single* elements fhe*re is formed in the consciousness a 
imtion of a connected field of vision, presenting a fixed 
arrangement ot the* objects of sight; particularly as the 
beholder, moving the eye backwards and forwards, passes 
over the series of image's in different directions. The 
arrangement of them comes thus to he regarded by the 
consciousness as something objective, and wholly indepen-* 
de*nt of the subject himself. 

In this process every thing appears in its correct, not in its 
inverted order, both to the; eye* anel to the consciousness; 
tor the consciousness judges from the eye’s stand-point, 
not from what lies behind it. The rays of light which 
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come from above fall on the lower part of the retina, 
while those which come from below fall on the npper part 
of it. Those coming from the right fall on the left side; 
those from the left on the right. But, for this very reason, 
they must be localised by the perceiving consciousness, 
according to the direction to which they come, and conse¬ 
quently must be seen erect, not inverted. Bor the very 
same reason, we estimate the objects of sight according to 
the size of the angle of incidence which the rays of light 
describe; not according to the smallness of the retinal 
image,, which in truth does not exist for the soul at all, but 
simply designates the direction in which it localises the 
objects presented. 

In all this process, however, we must not forget the 
fundamental supposition, under which the whole becomes 
possible. If the stand-point of the consciousness in vision is 
removed from the eye itself to some central organ in the 
brain, then we find everything again plunged into con¬ 
fusion ; inasmuch as nothing can exist to the mind except 
the minute and inverted image upon the retina. Even if 
the theory of a central organ in the brain were not wholly 
untenable on other grounds, we should be justified in re¬ 
jecting it on this ground only, namely, that it throws what 
is in itself a very simple fact into the most inextricable 
confusion. 

The question will hardly be here urged—why any appa¬ 
ratus for propagating the sensations of sight to the brain 
should exist, seeing that the consciousness completes the act 
in the sense-organ itself, and, therefore, cannot need any 
commimication with the central brain ? The ground of this 
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necessity hes quite in another direction. We have gi ve „ 
reasons for maintaining that in a normal condition, n 0 act 

J . W! a ’ U1, °* Whatcvw c ^ arac ter, takes place without 
emg eonneefed with some contending kind of nervous 
- -on Aooonlinglv, wo must oonsidor it as established, 
! lut ; h CW ‘ hn,m 18 tlu! eonsoious intelligence 

H) ’ ! U ° , "‘ t " f w ‘ ,lsatil,u t,lk ™ Place in the human 
consciousness alone, but that it is immediately elabo¬ 
rated, by moans of combining, judging, and reasoning 
processes, into perceptions and notions, this whole fact 
answers most completely to the results of anatomical obser- 

T?‘. A] ! th . “™ of m '*' "' mt him ' tlldr root in 
th«‘ brain, that is, must maintain their connexion with the 

organ of intelligence, sine.., b„t for tins, no act of percep¬ 
tion or intuition could take place. 

In explaining the s,lace-percept ions which accompany 
Hie sensations of feeling and touch, wo must, start in like 
manner from the original tooling of extension, which the 
soul possesses more or less distinctly in connexion with its 
own I a'dy. And here the neeessa.y point, „f connexion 
‘■an be si ill more distinctly seen than in the minute surface 
alfeeted on the retina. All the sensations of touch localise 
themselves in the manner betbre described, that is, in 
connexion with the bodily organism, while at the same time 
they contribute to make our perception of the bodily form 
Hion* distinct. 

' <!t ’ !lm ‘ nls0 ’ <m in Vision, there is an analogous relation 
between the organ at rest; and in motion, lief,ween feel¬ 
ing and touch, properly so called. The feeling of pressure, 
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which extends itself over a large portion of the body, in 
addition to its general localisation in the body, and in 
addition to the specific sensation it includes of cold, warm, 
rough, smooth, &c., developed a more or less well-defined 
image of the parts as related to each other in space, that is, 
it originates the dim perception of surface . Even the sen¬ 
sation of a point on the skin can only be presented to the 
consciousness (as far as this sense is concerned) under the 
form of a minute surface ; not as a boundary between 
different planes, such as the corner of a die. In the sense' 
of feeling without motion, however, we have only surface 
presented; it stands in this way analogously with the 
organ of vision, which while at rest can proceed no fur¬ 
ther than the mere perception of surfaces. 

If the organ of touchy however, in connexion with motion 
is added, then these surfaces can become bounded by the 
very act of motion on every side, and thus be determined 
according to their length and breadth. Here then, quite 
analogously with vision, the accompanying consciousness 
can combine the single sensations into a continuous magni¬ 
tude, a well-bounded surface. From this surface a new 
direction in space can begin, and thus the third dimension 
is generated, i.e. the idea of thickness is added to those of 
length and breadth. If we suppose that the organ moves 
itself along a surface, which we should now call a horizontal 
plane, and then all at once the limb sinks down into a 
plane below; this*must necessarily produce in the mind 
the notion of an entirely new direction of surface. This 
gives the idea of a third dimension, with its accompanying 
perception of body. The third dimension is not seen, but 






fdt) and is only afterwards referred to the phenomena of 


vision; then at last, by an involuntary analogical conclu¬ 
sion, it is conceived of as existing under all the surfaces 
which we see around us. 

It is of considerable importance for our whole view to say 
a word or two more respecting the origination of the image 
we form of our own bodily organisation. This, too, we 
must maintain finds its root in that indefinite feeling of 
extension which is inseparable from our own existence, and 
which gives us the perpetual certainty of our own corpor¬ 
eity. Immediately with this, however, there is associated 
the indefinite notion of a surrounding space, produced by 
the movement of our own body and its members. From 
the conscious development of both these elements, the 
image of our own bodily frame is gradually produced in 
our minds. This is effected, first of all, by touch co¬ 
operating with sight; but the image only comes to perfect 
dearness by subsequent comparison with the bodies of 
other men, so that a perfect notion of our own is only 
arrived at comparatively late, and very gradually, and that 
without the localisation of other bodies, in the manner 
already described, being at all hindered. For the clear 
distinction of our own from other bodies there is need of a 
second element. The image of the surrounding space must 
have become clear, in order to dove lope the notion of our 
own body distinctly, in opposition to that of the world at 
large. Here again, just as in the former instances, there is 
need of motion, not merely of single limbs, but of the 
whole body. When the body moves and alters its rela¬ 
tion to other objects around it, the consciousness of the 
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alteration connects itself with the whole perception of space 
which we have attained in relation both to ourselves and 
’the world at large. Thus we come to the stage of the 
question which is realised in our ordinary perceptive life. 

The gradual extension of the space-perceptions rests ori¬ 
ginally upon a constant interchange from touch to sight— 
a perpetual exercise in reducing the forms of vision to those 
of touch. In this way we learn at last to see bodies, first oxir 
own, and then those of the external world generally. We 
cannot but remind ourselves here of the constant experience 
we have, that the child, in the first dawning period of con¬ 
sciousness, attempts to touch every object presented to it. 
This it does, not only because it is the evidence it requires 
for the objective existence of the thing presented; but 
because the child has not yet gained a complete notion of 
the surrounding space, according to which it ought to 
arrange the object presented in space to its view. It must 
hasten, therefore, to touch it—that is, bring it into con¬ 
tinuity with its own bodily frame — in which alone it 
learns to exercise personal control over any objective cer¬ 
tainty. 

On this principle is to be explained the well-known 
fact, that a blind man, when brought suddenly to sight, 
regards the process of vision at first as another kind of 
touch. ITe sees all objects of sight equally near; he be¬ 
lieves them to be in actual contact with the eye. In other 
words, he judges what is seen entirely according to the 
analogy of what is felt ; and that clearly for want of a 
notion, grounded on sight , of the surrounding space, in 
which the objects are to be localised. Tor the same 
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n^uson, the blind man when restored sees everything as 
surface and in indefinite groups, and it is only gradually 
that he learns from the varied colouring to distinguish in¬ 
dividual forms. The patient operated on by Dr. Franz 
could not distinguish a ball from the disk, a die from a 
square, and the perspective view of a corner threw him 
completely into confusion. 

The reason why we lay so much stress upon this gradual 
development, is obvious. It confirms in the most varied 
manner the general basis of our theory. Feeling, touch, 
and sight are only the more specific development of that 
original perception of extension in the soul, which is in¬ 
separable from the hading of its own existence. By means 
of touch, and the feeling of motion inseparable from it, the 
soul extends its knowledge of space beyond the limits of 
the body. Sight, considered psychologically, may be com¬ 
pared to a touch which stretches itself out into the bound¬ 
less, and developes at length a fixed perception of space, on 
which the power of thought can lay hold, so as to make it 
the basis of a science of geometry. The germ and neces¬ 
sary starting-point for the whole, however, is the simple 
primitive 'feeling of extension in the soul. Inasmuch as 
the soul regards itself as an extended being, it is enabled 
to designate* other beings as extended also, and to localise 
them in relation to itself. 
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CHAP. YIL 

GENERAL RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

The foregoing considerations have borne the character of a 
confession, inasmuch as it has never been pretended that 
the views brought forward are as yet fully substantiated, or 
incapable of being corrected and extended. So far from 
that, we see in them merely the commencement of many 
new developments and far-reaching investigations, which 
alone can give to our efforts the stamp of complete cer¬ 
tainty. The term “ confession ” has been used by me, 
however, in a still more special sense. I have designed in 
this chapter to give some account of my own personal his¬ 
tory, intellectually considered,—all of which is very closely 
connected with the questions here mooted, as well as many 
others which lie beyond them. 

Professor Weisse’s critique of my “ Anthropoldgy,” to 
which I have already referred, offers me the wished-for 
occasion for these personal recollections. He has there 
remarked, that of the two main Ideas which religious and 
ethical philosophy are accustomed to oppose to sensational 
and materialistic opinions, namely, the Idea of the Creation, 
and that of personal Immortality, I have always laid the 
chief stress upon the latter,—while the interests of the 
whole question really demanded an equal degree of atten- 
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tion to be directed to both. Acknowledging, under cert 
restrictions, tire truth of this assertion, I must admit t 
Weisse has here pointed out a peculiarity in my wli 
investigation. This peculiarity does not arise, howev 
in the slightest degree from any personal preferences, 1 
is the result of strictly scientific considerations, and stai 
in the closest connexion with my whole philosophi 
system. 

No science, least of all philosophy, can go beyond 1 
natural point of human comprehension. It is only wl) 
we know man aright, that all other knowledge can st 
forth in full distinctness. Nothing can be regarded 
surely attainable for the consciousness which lies heyo - 
the limits of his experience. On this account, I mainta 
the Idea of* Creation can only become, in a very suborc 
nate sense, the object, of speculative investigation. TJ 
Idea merely affirms, in opposition to the atheistic ai 
pantheistic systems, the thehtic relation of the finite to tl 
infinite; hut it can never become the problem of tlieist 
speculation to rfvtluce the finite from the absolute, or 
determine the mode, of its first coming info existenc 
This question can only obtain any theoretical solution 1 
means of a strictly pantheistic philosophy ; and with sue 
a philosophy every Idea of Creation, properly so called, 
wholly inconsistent. From the tlieistic point of view 
would only be a confused relapse into the old principle < 
the identity of the finite and infinite. 

These assertions are, on my side, neither new no 
paradoxical. From my first appearance as an author, whe: 
I raised the banner of Theism, I have always held tha 
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speculation must go back again to the Kantian principles, 
in order to find a solid foundation. Kant did not destroy 
the great doctrine of the Immanence of the universal rea¬ 
son, and of a 'priori ideas in the human consciousness, but 
established it in a new and more solid form. By making 
the broad distinction between pure thinking and real 
knowledge (at which both Bacon and Leibnitz hinted 
before him), he gave the right value to philosophical 
investigation, and made it fruitful in the genuine sense of 
that word. We can only gain a knowledge of God (I do 
not mean as an a priori idea, to which it is uncertain 
whether we can attach any objective value or not, but 
as a real Being) in an indirect way, and by means of 
experience ; this experience including not merely the 
marks of intelligent purpose , as exhibited in nature, but 
also the moral facts of our inward being, and the deeply 
significant characters which they bear upon them. It is our 
moral nature especially (that which is at once the highest 
and surest in us) which drives us to the moral belief in a 
supreme and holy being. All this Kant demonstrated, 
and by so doing has at least shown the starting-point, 
from which alone theological problems can be successfully 
investigated. 

Thus, then, the question arises, how far it is possible for 
us to unfold the nature of that soul, in whose depths these 
highest problems take their rise, and where alone they 
can be intelligibly solved. In answer to this question, it 
will not do to give a meagre conventional idea of man and 
his inner nature; we must have a living experimental 
evidence of what he is before us, in order to give a true 
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direction to philosophical thought. On this point, there¬ 
fore, some few words of confession may be allowed me, in 
order to explain what it was which first drove me to phi¬ 
losophy, and determined beforehand the path in which I 
should go. 

In my early years, while yet on the threshold of youth, 
I enjoyed the great happiness of possessing, in both my 
parents, (ever the objects of my highest veneration,) an 
example and an experience which shaped my whole future 
life. The fact of a life spent in the world above sense, 
fraught with high and world-conquering powers, which 
gave indomitable courage in life, and the highest resigna¬ 
tion in death, — all this came before me in the most 
imposing form, at once inspiring and rousing to further 
contemplation. That picture of a “Life in God,” in 
which 1 was allowed to take part, though, as it were, from 
a distance, has never forsaken me ; it was to me die 
summit and crown of existence, to which every earnest 
mind might attain; and at the same time the key to the 
comprehension of my father’s philosophy, both in its scho¬ 
lastic form and its deeper meaning. In my father’s “Wis- 
senehaftslehre,” — in his “Way to a Blind Life,”—in 
the lectures he delivered in 1812 on Morals, the scientific 
interpretation of his life itself came before me with the 
greatest power. Kant’s doctrine, also, of the “Homo 
noumenon,” had an imperishable effect upon me; since 
the very soberest of all thinkers there showed that he 
could not draw himself away from the power of that great 
fact by which, as he expresses it, man is placed in the 
midst of a supersensual order of things. My half-philo- 
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logical studies of Plotinus and the Neo-platonics, brought 
me now into connexion with Theosophy ; while the love 
which my mother bore to the Christian mystics also intro¬ 
duced me into this rich world of mental experience. 

Thus, then, by these involuntary mental influences 
(which I cannot value too highly), I was from the very 
first raised, in fact if not in speculation, beyond the mere 
pantheistic idea of G-od; as also beyond the natural faith- 
principle of Jacobi. Thus the fact of a Divine providence 
was revealed to me in the .actual experiences of life. The 
task still remained to investigate this fact on philosophical 
grounds, and to gain from it a complete philosophy of the 
universe. 

Here I must observe, that at this time (z. e. soon after 
the commencement of the present century), the sentimental 
theism of Jacobi predominated in the theological world, 
especially in the form in which Fries presented it, mixed 
up, that is to say, with a considerable element of Ivantism. 
Amongst the younger philosophical thinkers, “ Oken’s 
Natural Philosophy ” exercised a great influence, espe¬ 
cially as in his “Isis” he had infused into his system a bold 
political tone. He stood as the chief representative of the 
then reigning Natur-philosojdiie. The originator of this 
school, I mean Schelling, was no longer active ; Hegel was 
scarcely known; while Sclileiermacher and Steffens exer¬ 
cised a good deal of power, but within more limited circles. 
It is not to be denied, indeed, that his (Oken’s) indepen¬ 
dent style of thought, and the bold decision of his philoso¬ 
phical speculations, was naturally calculated to impose 
upon the youth of that age. Although many of his poll- 
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tieal sayings compelled a tumultuous approbation, yet his 
philosophical dqgmas made a had, and sometimes even a 
comic impression upon me, on account of their unmeasured 
hut empty pretensions. One might admit a certain ap¬ 
pearance of logical connexion in his idea of God, as the 
zero out of which every finite existence springs, and into 
whose abyss it must return;—and of nature as the eternal 
producer without beginning and end; yet the whole was 
but mere scaffolding — an empty form — wherewith to 
cover the insolubility of the problems, for which his more 
successful scientific views could not compensate. We will 
not at present call tip the ghosts of old controversies; still 
it may not he useless here to notice, with what poverty- 
stricken husks, both on the one and the other side, the 
aspiring youth of that time was nourished; and on this 
ground, at least, we may admit the great merit of 
Hegel, who, to say the least, put an end to this solemn 
trifling. 

Under those eiremnstanoes, 1 betook myself to the prime 
originator of this whole philosophical method, —I mean, to 
Spinoza. But hero I found, in the main, the same defects, 

Io his doctrine of absolute necessity, which drew every¬ 
thing into a chain of fixed consequences, and destroyed all 
purpose and all freedom, I opposes! the grand, objection of 
Leibnitz, —that this doctrine 1 does not at; all answer to the 
real constitution of the world, which constitution bears 
plainly upon it the stamp of a whole system of means and 
ends, worked out according to the laws of intelligence and 
order; and that it is the notion of a relative, a moral, and 
an intelligent necessity, which can alone answer to the facts 
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of the case. How much that is grand and beautiful Leib¬ 
nitz drew from this simple and convincing thought, is well 
known. I gave myself, therefore, next, and that diligently, 
to the study of this great thinker, then, strange to say, 
almost forgotten and despised. 

But even in Spinoza’s doctrine, the profound idea of an 
“ amor intellectualis Dei ” — the crowning-stone of the 
whole building — appeared to me to give the lie to his 
first principles rather than confirm them; inasmuch as it 
threatened to pull down, at last, the blank conception of 
the impersonality of God, and the unsubstantiality of the 
human soul. In this idea, I found those great ethical and 
religious facts again making their appearance, and that in 
their purest and happiest form. Love is a feeling so rich, 
and wliich pre-supposes such a fulness of complete per¬ 
sonality, that it becomes an unintelligible paradox to attri¬ 
bute it to an abstract and impersonal substance, or to 
affirm that the unsubstantial and finite modes of the abso¬ 
lute thought (for the human soul in this system is nothing 
more) could possibly be the possessors of such a feeling. 

Such are the philosophical caricatures which must always 
be produced if we undertake to force the rich fulness of 
life itself into the limits of incompetent theories. Such 
theories cannot really be completed even in thought, still 
less can they satisfy the human curiosity as being an ex¬ 
haustive explanation of the facts themselves. 

My own education, which had ever impelled me to some 
definite results, had early protected me from the prejudice 
of imagining that there could be any particular depth or 
extraordinary wisdom in such nebulous propositions. I 
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set all such suspicions pretensions to depth of thought on 
one side, and have found abundantly since then the°value 
of such a course in the study of Sehelling and Hegel. 

Still the question ever returned,—where the central idea 
was to be found, by means of which it was possible to get 
beyond the whole circle of these doctrines, and that, too 
on scientific grounds. And here I must acknowledge* 
thankfully, what I owe to the influence of Heinrich Steffens! 
T found in him the same causes of dissatisfaction with the 
reigning philosophy—a similar struggle to throw off the 
yoke ot abstract ideas—and the same impute to solve the 
problem of the world as well as the soul out of the fulness 
of nature and the life of history. To him I owe it, next to 
Kant, Fichte, and Leibnitz, that my attention was directed 
to the right and complete Idea of Man as based upon expe¬ 
rience. I refer on this point particularly to Ids “ Anthro- 
pology,” which we must regard as his chief work. Man is, 
according to him, a being standing within the limits of 
nut me, and yet above nature. He is a being, too, possess¬ 
ing perfect individuality, because, the, individual element 
does not find its primary ground simply in organic differ¬ 
ences, but in the intellectual and moral constitution of the 
soul. 

The doctrine of Genius, in a word, was first sketched 
out by Steffens, and regarded by him as affecting the 
whole character of psychology. This doctrine was hinted 
at, in Schclling’s “ Treatise on Freedom,” but without 
being distinguished from the opposite view with any de¬ 
gree of clearness. In Hegel’s philosophy the whole idea 
was suppressed; inasmuch as he took the whole ground- 
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work of genius out of the sphere of the human, and raised 
it into the region of absolute reason. 

Around this cardinal point the whole of our present 
philosophy tons, as on a pivot; and upon the correct 
interpretation of it depends not only the much-needed 
reconciliation between faith and knowledge, but even the 
solution of social questions, and the great problem of the 
future. 

The whole mental and moral culture which we now 
enjoy, is confessedly based upon the foundation of Christi¬ 
anity ; for it is its power and operation which have essen¬ 
tially widened the scope of the human consciousness. The 
mighty spiritual fact of a new birth, of an irresistible 
reconstruction of man’s self-seeking individuality, cannot 
be strange to any one of us; for every one who has grown 
up in the consciousness of the Christian church must have 
felt such tones and ideas, either in a weaker or a stronger 
degree, vibrating through his heart. But that powerful 
and penetrating testimony of Christ, which conceals within 
it the germ of a new epoch, and a new world,—namely, 
that the G-odhead became visibly present to mankind in him, 
and that he has given us access to the Father; this testi¬ 
mony we have all heard, and if it be as yet unable to make 
itself fully comprehended as a psychological and speculative 
reality, ever operating in the world, yet is it a testimony 
which has a deep and wide reaching meaning in it, and 
which demands all our mental effort to comprehend and 
realise it. 

Here then is the main point for our consideration. No 
philosophy, and no psychology, that fails to penetrate into 
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these tacts, and show the grounds on which they rest, can 
he regarded as equal to the present Christian type of human 
society, and fully capable of explaining its highest mental 
phenomena. And this is no overdrawn claim; for he only 
who can satisfy the highest fact in our circle of knowledge 
can be regarded as comprehending it as a whole. 

But now comes the remarkable circumstance (one more¬ 
over not yet admitted as it ought to be), that the acknow¬ 
ledgment ol these ethico-religious facts altogether goes 
beyond the limits of the reigning philosophical culture, and 
brings both the speculative subjective systems, as also those 
which affirm the identity of the divine and human, to a 
complete stand. A mere subjective seeking and longing 
for the Infinite is but a poor and empty experience; nay, 
it may be termed, historically, a retrograde and Judaistil 
principle; tor God 1ms really manifested himself, and is 
ever present as an- objective power, both in the historical 
life of the church, and as a holy influence in the mind. 

. »W‘‘ "f feet, fbe well-known iheoiy of the 

identity ol the divine and human becomes altogether un¬ 
tenable; and the substantial individuality of the human 
niiud is brought logically to view. 'If the human indi¬ 
vidual were merely a passing wave in tires eternal process 
of the infinite mind, the fundamental fact of our moral and 
religious consciousness would sink down to a complete 
falsehood and a psychical deception. In feeling ourselves 
grasped, inspired, purified by (he Spirit, of God, we become 
conscious at once of our own being ami personality, and 
that as one which has to be. subdued, and is, consequently, 
wholly distinct from the divine will itself. This is not a 
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mere arbitrary reflection ; it is one which carries with it a 
psychological evidence. The whole process of self-renun¬ 
ciation and sanctification, so arduous to the human mind, 
would contain no reality and no value; it would be a mere 
illusive phantasmagoria, if the pantheistic principle were a 
true one. 

It is not necessary, however, to explain these points any 
further, since they have been already explained in various 
ways, and not, as I can testify, without effect. What I 
wish, however, particularly to remark is, that my own 
efforts are to be judged only from this point of view. To 
found a new speculative philosophy upon this principle is 
the main object of my three principal works, and they can 
only be understood in this light. 

The “ Speculative Theology ” maintains a moral idea of 
God, and discovers in the moral and religious facts of 
human nature the premises on which it seeks to compre¬ 
hend the nature of God, of man, and of the universe. The 
“ Ethics ” is intended to show that every self-made and 
purely human system of morals is unsatisfactory , not only 
in regard to theory, but also to practice; and it consequently 
seeks to unite morals and religion in one indissoluble bond. 
The “Anthropology” will only complete the purpose it has 
in view, in the second or psychological part; but its investi¬ 
gations are so far fundamental and preparatory, inasmuch 
as they are designed to direct the course of all speculation 
to one point , viz. the experimental knowledge of the human 
mind. 

It will now be sufficiently evident why the idea of 
creation has always stood, to me at least, in the second 
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degree of importance; nay, why every theological cos¬ 
mogony can possess bnt a very equivocal worth in my 
eyes. Schooled in the spirit of the Kantian philosophy, I 
have become deeply convinced that we can learn nothing 
whatever respecting these questions by any a priori pro¬ 
cedure, or from any inner laws of reason; and that we must 
pursue the more modest pathway of drawing a hypothe¬ 
tical conclusion concerning the nature and operations of 
the uni verse from facts which lie open to our observation. 
It is quite competent for us, however, in the spirit of the 
Kantian philosophy, to give to the human soul, with its 
inward experience, the first and most important place 
amongst all the facts of this nature. But it is ever 
necessary to insist upon clearness and logical consecutiveness 
in regard to these relations. The idea of our being able to 
deduce any process of cosmogony from a central theological 
stand-point is purely delusive ; so that, absolutely nothing 
which depends upon those suppositions, or is deduced 
from these premises, can he reckoned as the vomit of a 
true philosophy, but only as a misty deceptive ynom, which 
has even* been the mother of destructive errors,just because 
it is only the appearance of science;, and not science itself 
However deep or expansive philosophy may become, this 
necessary limit, and the consciousness of it:, must never be 
lost sight of. 

Starting, then, from the positive facts of nature and the 
human soul, God no longer appears in our philosophy as a 
mere eosmieal principle, nor a mind and personality abso¬ 
lutely considered; but as a being who manifests essentially 
the purest qualities of personality—a being holy and bene- 
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ficent. Nor can the most mconsidei cite thinker detect hei 6 
the slightest approach to Anthropomorphism, inasmuch as 
he must be met by the reflection, that the divine operation 
in man is seen exactly in this fact, that he possesses in his 
breast a spark of that holy feeling, by means of which the 
obduracy of his own selfishness is so melted, as to evince 
the superhuman power of the influence that operates within 
him. 

The idea of creation presents itself quite in a new light, 
when once brought into connexion with these views. It is 
no single problem standing on a level with many others, 
but it summons the whole bent of speculative theology to 
throw light upon it, and to bear a united testimony to 
the existence of one supreme personality. This testimony 
is forced upon us by the necessity of admitting in the uni¬ 
versal order and connexion of things intelligent agencies as 
their basis, and by the manifestation, which we have on every 
side, of divine beneficence in all the finite arrangements of 
the world.- When, therefore, all the various crude theories 
of God and the world have one by one disappeared under 
the evidence of this one great idea, then the aim of the 
whole comes more clearly than ever to view,—that, namely, 
of exhibiting to us both a Gvecttov and a Cveation , in the 
true and genuine sense ; and of showing us that there is a 
perfectly free relationship established between them, which 
is known and witnessed, not by means of uncertain and sha¬ 
dowy theories, but by the living converse of the divine and 
the human spirit in the depths of the human consciousness. 

The philosophy we profess is not ashamed to confess that 
within this whole sphere of enquiry it can lay no claim to 
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absolute mathematical certitude, just because tbc material 
of enquiry goes beyond the region of formal or logical 
necessity, and contains a specific reality, which in its facts 
can only bo investigated experimentally, and only explained 
hypothetically in. its inner causes. Here, as in the ex¬ 
perimental sciences, speculation can only draw probable 
conclusions, and frame hypotheses in the way of induction 
and analogy. In these hypotheses, too, we over take into 
account the exact degree of inward probability, and en¬ 
deavour definitely to fix the exact gradation of certainty, 
which we can give to our deductions. 

If; then, the problem of our philosophy in this first re¬ 
spect, both as to mailer and form, is strictly limited, yet it 
has, on the other hand, in reference to its endless details a 
most unlimited sphere of action. It divides ilself into a 
series of special invest igations, which uniformly aim more 
and moie .it a general result, ami which lor this very reason 
do not exclude, nay rather expressly include, one leading 
fundamental thought —a thought which can never be Kind 
to be fully exhausted, because the material bearing upon 
it is of infinite extent. Philosophy, as universal science 
can never be completed; though, as tmtu/iM/ip it may be 
brought to a termination, and as metaphysics it; has even 
now probably readied its highest point, just because the 
interest ol the subject has always turned the human mind 
to the great question of the possible proof lor the existence 
of a God. 

I need hardly Hay how certain it is that speculation, when 
once released from the shackles of false methods and pre¬ 
judices, must start on a new career; while, at the same 
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time, it turns back again to that free method of investi¬ 
gation, which was followed by all great thinkers, such as 
Leibnitz, Locke, Hume, and Kant, men who, though dif¬ 
fering in their results, yet all display an intellectual re¬ 
lationship in this one respect, that they do not start from 
these a priori opinions and formulas, but from the induction 
and determination of individual facts. We shall attempt 
to show, even in the short compass of this treatise, what a 
close bearing psychological facts, thus treated, must have 
upon the whole sphere of human speculation. 

First of all we may notice that, inseparably connected 
with this theistic view, is the faith in a divine providence ; 
and that not in the sense of a mere superintendence of 
those general laws which lie at the basis of the stability of 
nature, and the historic life of man, but more expressly in 
the sense of a holy and benevolent superintendence of 
human destiny, in relation to the individual affairs of each 
separate person. This conviction is so surely the goal of 
theism, the ripest and most refreshing fruit of its whole 
course of thought, that it were vain to attempt to separate 
the one from the other, or abate the least particle of its 
force and meaning. 

This doctrine cannot either be regarded, in any degree 
whatever, as the mere expression of a childish faith, or of 
an undefined wish, which further investigation shows to be 
groundless; but we are compelled to acknowledge that 
however strange it may appear to many brought up in the 
philosophical abstractions of the day, the idea of a special 
providence is the necessary consequence of the more general 
notion of a historical providence, and must stand or fall 
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with it. In the province of history there is nothing spe¬ 
cially great or small; it is only our inclination and par¬ 
tiality which makes it either the one or the other. The 
great and the universal can only represent the unity of the 
whole plan of the world, in so far as the particular, in 
whose complications it is really involved, completely an¬ 
swers to it. If, therefore, there is an order in the universe 
(for which all the facts of nature are a guarantee), the par¬ 
ticular must form part and parcel of- it. It is providence 
in the smallest parts which alone can make good the whole. 
History, considered outwardly and empirically, is no other 
than the sum of those small events, in which the general 
plan fulfils itself. Accordingly, even those minute arrange¬ 
ments which often depend apparently upon our arbitrary 
actions or non-actions, must really be governed by this 
universal superintending power, without our being able to 
comprehend the nature of the superintendence, or needing 
any experimental certainty of it. 

This fact, therefore, stands sure. The possibility of an 
individual providence in history must be assured, before 
we can trust the idea of a universal one,—not the reverse ; 
for without the former, the latter would remain unreal and 
abstract; i. e. the particular, in which the very essence of 
history consists, must be abandoned to chance or caprice. 
Such a mere general providence we see actually existing 
within the kingdom of nature; and, on account of its 
generality, we hesitate to term it providence in a peculiar 
sense. In nature we find the general connexion of tilings 
arranged in the most definite way, and all the co-operating 
conditions reckoned on in the most wonderful manner, but 
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still only for the general result. This is done in the inorganic 
world, in order to preserve the equilibrium between the 
universal powers of nature; and in the organic world, in 
order to preserve the genera and species, whilst the indi¬ 
vidual appears left indifferently to chance. At any rate 
we do not find, in the arrangements of nature, any trace of 
special care for the individual. But for this veiy reason 
the case must be altogether different with man and his 
history; for, as has been shown on all hands, the in¬ 
dividual holds precisely the same place in the world of 
mind, which in the world of nature is allotted to the 
sgiecies, On that account the law of his life is a higher 
one. He exists as such only once ; and the idea, according 
to which he is planned, is not scattered, as in the animal, 
in numberless exemplars over the whole surface of nature. 
For the same reason also, and just because new minds are 
ever appearing, it is in the power of man to weave the web 
of history. For history brings forward continually ivJiat is 
neiv, and thus breaks in upon what would be otherwise the 
uniform course of nature. According to this conclusion, 
the human individual may console itself with this most bold 
and sublime, but yet most healing faith, that there watches 
over him a most special providence; that he stands as an 
individual before the Eternal Eye, and is received as a 
personality into that same consciousness which embraces and 
orders all things . 

These convictions must be held not as overdrawn or 
illusive, but as natural, consecutive, and based on the 
analogy of facts, before we can draw near to the other great 
problems, or feel any interest in them. Eveiy thing is 
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really included in tlie postulate of an all-embracing Provi¬ 
dence, with which our speculative theology has already 
shown that human liberty is by no means inconsistent. 
On this question, therefore, we do not touch at present. 
If we wish, however, to gain a nearer view of the interme¬ 
diate agencies by which that providence adapts itself to the 
separate concerns of the individual, we must confess that 
modern speculation has hardly ventured as yet into the 
province, or indeed hardly faced the problem itself. The 
general tendency has been to leave this part of our reli¬ 
gious conviction to a humble, trusting faith; it has been 
regarded as vain curiosity to attempt to lift the veil which 
covers the secret relations of the eternal and the human, 
seeing that the most unhealthy extravagancies and most 
deceptive illusions have sprung from the attempt to arro¬ 
gate any direct and express converse with what is inscru¬ 
table. Nevertheless, no one that seeks for clearness and 
completeness in his convictions can pass by the deep need 
which exists to gain some comprehensible point of view, 
although it may be necessary after all that this view should 
remain in the form of a mere hypothesis. 

Still one can hardly doubt but that some thread of 
analogy, happily caught up, will be able at length to lead 
us (at least to some extent) from the known into the 
unknown, and throw light upon some portion of the 
general obscurity; for God shows himself in the laws of the 
universe to be ever true to his own plan, always linking 
one thing to another in regular succession, and bringing 
the greatest results out of the most unlikely operations. 
.If we wish to comprehend the arrangement of single events, 
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we must undoubtedly investigate tlie manner in winch the 
greater events of universal history are fulfilled. 

The law and the form, according to which Providence 
conducts the universal affairs of the spirit-world, can 
neither he doubtful or uncertain. It raises up great men , 
or great nations , at the right time, and in the right place, 
who, with a power against which fill human opposition is 
vain, loosen the trammels which stop the progress of his¬ 
tory, and in the most unexpected way impress upon it a 
wholly new form. The divine element in history is recog¬ 
nised in those discoveries and free actions which no mere 
human wisdom could have thought out, but which appear 
suddenly in all their astounding and overwhelming reality. 
We may regard them, therefore, as, strictly speaking, 
inspired; inspired, inasmuch as that which no one ever 
aimed at or designed, nevertheless takes place by means of 
a higher might, which works through human freedom, and 
carries off the victory at last. But this superhuman 
power does not show itself as a magical, miraculous, and 
supernatural thing; it adapts itself rather to the flow of or¬ 
dinary circumstances, and to the outward connexions of 
cause and effect. 

For here that great and beneficent law of the divine 
economy comes into force, which not only connects every 
thing in the world’s progress with human freedom, but which 
makes the very blessing which the divine power alone has 
brought into being, to be communicated and established by 
human agency. It is always men who labour in God’s 
stead; they are the angels which he commissions, and by 
which he accomplishes his work in us. Thus, on one side 
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at least (that of man himself), it becomes fully comprehen¬ 
sible to us in what way the divine providence embraces the 
individual. It is, as every one may and does experience 
for hiinself, partly by the working of mind upon mind, and 
partly by an inward converse of the soul with itself, which 
it were wholly unsatisfactory to ascribe to the mere voice 
of conscience, that he is guided in his path. In neither 
the one form of influence or the other, do we detect any 
thing strange or unnatural It is only in the human form, 
and by human methods, that providence works upon us, and 
that by the medium and not in spite of our own freedom. 

It is a point, however, not so easily to be decided, 
whether it is God himself, the infinite, the all-embracing 
miiul who immediately treats with us, the earth-born and 
the finite, in that inward converse of which we have 
spoken, and who thus comes into direct relationship with 
our own minds. Why, in accordance with that divine 
economy which we term the beneficent government of 
the world, should not the principle of substitution still 
continue to hold good; and human guidance be delegated 
to the intermediate stages of the spirit world? That 
almost all historical religions (Christianity in all its earlier 
and less abstract forms included) have adopted this mani¬ 
fest and simple explanation, that it was the oldest and 
most extended faith of mankind, does not assuredly make 
it any i he, worse. We may say, indeed, as one of our deepest 
and most; unprejudiced thinkers said on a like occasion, 
Is thru this hypothesis so ridiculous because it is the oldest , 
aud hremtse the human reason accepted it before the sophis- 
try of the schools had distracted and weakened it ? 
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Let ns come to a more definite understanding, however, 
upon the real nature of the case, and look at the problem a 
little more closely. By doing this, we shall have an op¬ 
portunity of showing the subject in a yet more general 
point of view. 

The present scientific view of the universe (for we must 
here candidly speak out our convictions), principally in 
reference to the insight it has gained into the astronomical 
and dynamical infinity of nature, could not do otherwise 
than shatter and cast into the background the old form of 
theistic belief, such as we find it in the Old Testament; 
and such as Christianity itself, by tradition, received it. 
The God of Science (the God, i. e. of scientific theistic con¬ 
victions), is no longer the Lord of Zebaoth of the Old 
Testament, who has heaven for his throne, and the earth 
for his footstool; who also made upon Sinai a personal 
compact with the children of Israel, the keeping of which 
he demanded with zeal and anger. Nevertheless, the 
moral effect of this faith was deep and powerful. The 
proud consciousness of walking before the eye of God; the 
unbounded confidence inspired by the thought of being 
selected by him for his peculiar care, gave to that people 
an indomitable energy, on account of which it was alike 
celebrated and hated in antiquity. 

The Jewish conception of the nature of the Godhead 
continued crude, contracted, and highly subjective; but 
the operation of the religion itself upon the mind reached 
amongst them to its highest point. Heathenism also, 
especially the Greek religion, was replete with a similar 
faith. The poems of Homer and Hesiod are full of confi- 
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donee in protecting deities; nay, this was the very vehicle 
for that many-sided polytheism, which has been correctly 
paralleled with the invocation of saints in the Catholic 
Church. Both alike testify to the irrepressible impulse 
there is in the human mind to multiply the forms of divine 
assistance, in order to bring them nearer. And we must 
admit that our modem enlightenment, which has long 
thrown on one side all these intermediate agencies as a 
superfluous superstition, appears in comparison with that 
ancient trust in God, poor indeed; and that we are on that 
account far more powerless as men. 

But Christ appeared — broke down for ever the narrow 
limits of this mode of conceiving the Deity—and founded 
a new moral and religious world, by revealing a wholly 
new consciousness of the divine. This he did by doctrines 
such as these : God is our father; God is the father of all 
men ; and he who has seen me, has seen the Father also. 
Here, then, the belief in a personal providence was esta¬ 
blished in a deeper and more inspiring form than in either 
heathen or Jewish antiquity; for there was no longer any 
need of an offering in order to find access to the Godhead. 
Christ has brought the offering for us all; God himself 
opened the way of access to himself, in and through him. 
This was test ified by the enduring constancy of the early 
Christians. The first martyr, Stephen, in dying, saw 
heaven opened, and the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
at the right, hand of the Father. This new, pure, elevated, 
world-embracing faith, was founded as on a rock; but the 
scientific, conception of the universe remained as before; 
nay, in the scholastic age it was scientifically confirmed, 
through the aid and authority of the Aristotelian system. 
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It was a perfectly logical and far-sighted policy, therefore, 
exercised by the Catholic church, in refusing to admit the 
Coperaican system. It must have seen that one of the 
most important pillars of a living faith would be shaken by 
it. The Godhead was enthroned, by this system, in an 
immeasurable universe; and thus removed, to the believing 
consciousness of man, to an infinite distance. Nevertheless 
science triumphed, as it ever does, over faith; not over 
faith in its inward substance, but over certain theoretically 
false ideas, which had become arbitrarily united to it: 
and notwithstanding the sporadic efforts of a self-compro¬ 
mising orthodoxy, which occasionly strove to compel as¬ 
tronomy to reverse its decisions, their retrograde attempts 
have never been able to shake the firm foundations of 
science. So much the more need is there that we should 
look steadily at all the alterations which this widened view 
of the universe must introduce into the region of faith, and 
not shrink from its farthest consequences. 

But here it must not be forgotten, that if the old notion 
of a God, who exists only for man and this earth, has been 
completely exploded, we have, as the result of scientific 
research, a far more sublime, and not less elevating view of 
the Godhead in exchange. If experience itself, if the very 
facts of geology lead us to the most irresistible convictions of 
theism, to the sublime idea of an all-perfect, eternal, and 
omniscient mind, such investigation of the laws and order 
of the universe widens our idea of the divine wisdom, so 
that even by means of science itself the impulse is raised 
within us to worship and adore. Science, therefore, in 
this light confirms the faith, that where chasms and dark 
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spots still remain, the divine wisdom will be equally ope¬ 
rative even there. 

But the most significant point yet remains. Providence 
in nature shows itself as being altogether general; it relates 
to the preservation of the universal, not of the individual. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, we continue to hold the 
conviction bordering on certainty, of an individual care 
exercised towards man and his destiny. 

Here we cannot fail to acknowledge a decided difficulty— 
a difficulty, however, in relation to our knowledge, not in 
the objective constitution of things; for here, least of all, 
can the faith (confirmed as it is by the whole of our earthly 
experience) of a regularity and continuity in the laws of 
the world, fail us. Surely there must be here also a 
concatenation of divine arrangements, which reaches from 
the most general laws by which the universe is sustained, 
down to the special guardianship of the individual soul. 
Neither is it to be denied that the province of these opera¬ 
tions is at the same time the very point in which the 
experimental solution of the whole problem is to be sought. 
Since the individual providence has only the inward per- 
fectioning of souls — their redemption and blessedness, for 
its aim, its operations can only fall within the world of 
mind, and must adapt itself to its laws and regula¬ 
tions. All this, however, is simply bare generality; the 
particular mode in which the existence of an individual 
providence is realised, remains uncertain; still given up to 
indistinct possibilities, and uncertain speculations. 

This difficulty, which could never be relieved by mere 
speculation, or by the investigation of the general laws of 
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nature, lias been solved in the most wondrous manner by a 
historical religious fact. This fact is the testimony of 
Christ to himself, and that of the greatest and most pro¬ 
found of the apostles regarding him. He is one with the 
Father, and he who sees him, sees the Father who sent him. 
And further, Paul affirms, He is the image (ehdv) of the 
invisible God—the first-born of all creatures, the reflection 
of his glory—the express image (x a P aKT ^P) -^ s P erson * 
The peculiar sense of this and all other similar expressions, 
nay, the character of the whole Christology of the New 
Testament, cannot be mistaken. It contains exactly what 
has hitherto failed us in the entire burden of our philo¬ 
sophy, and brings in simple clearness before us, exactly the 
element which we needed to complete it. 

If the Old Testament — if heathenism in the narrow 
circle of its views, did not stand in need of “ a Christ,” in 
order to be assured of the close and personal influence of 
the Godhead, we moderns assuredly need him; we, to 
whom the Godhead has become either a mere abstract law, 
or a shadowy generality, or at furthest has attained the 
form of an infinite wisdom, universal in its operation, but 
not adapted to the special wants of humanity. Christ, 
then, i.e. the divine power which appeared on earth, in the 
man Jesus of Nazareth, becomes to us the comprehensible 
divinity—the infinite brought home to our conceptions—■ 
the eye of God ever near, and ever resting upon us. That 
individual providence which we felt dimly to be a neces¬ 
sary postulate to our thought and our whole personal self- 
consciousness, becomes in him certain and comprehensible; 
for it has there become like to the human itself—a person- 
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ality allied to our own. God is mindful of us in him l oves 
and redeems us through him, for he has not regarded man 
as too insignificant to enter into a human form, and to 
become at once the chief and first-born of his brethren 
If, therefore, the highest attributes of God can be only 
found in the province of moral ideas, and based upon 
universal grounds, they, on the other hand, find the con¬ 
ditions of their comprehensibility only in the supposition of 
the special personality of the Godhead. Christ is, so to 
say, the actual ground and fundamental proof that God in 
the highest sense, is Love; i.c. a beneficent, individual, 
personal, providence. In him, therefore, lies the only 
comprehensible medium of its special operations for the 
welfare of man. 

Here, also, we can understand how fully justified the 
New Testament is in insisting that access to, and union 
with, the Father is only possible through Christ; that he 
who denies the Son cannot have the. Father. This holds 
good both objectively and subjectively. First, objectively, 
for the Godhead which steps forth from its infinity, and 
shows itself to us, can be no other, and is in no other way 
comprehensible than as it reveals itself to us, as putting off 
the form of the Infinite, and elothing itself in that of a 
human personality: and, secondly, subjectively, since no 
believer can exercise an unwavering laith in an individual 
providence, and no thinking man can justify this belief 
without acknowledging that Christ is the Divinity made 
manifest, and that he is the middle-point of all the influ¬ 
ence winch proceeds from the operations of providence 
upon the whole world of mind. Otherwise there is a 
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complete chasm between the idea of an individual provi¬ 
dence and the infinity of the Divine mind; which infinity 
we are bound to believe in from the whole order of the 
universe, but which cannot satisfy us as a faith , just 
because we must appear lost in the magnitude of that uni¬ 
versal operation. At the furthest we can only attain in 
this view to that resigned love of the all , and of God in all, 
which Schleiermacher, in his “Discourses on Religion,” 
has pictured to us so finely; but still not without a half 
impression of sorrow and melancholy. 

Accordingly, we do not see how speculation, once 
awakened to the importance of gaining a clear comprehen¬ 
sion of the doctrine of providence, can separate itself from 
the acknowledgment of that great testimony respecting 
Christ, since it must confess that this furnishes the only 
real solution of it, and the only one which is strictly ana¬ 
logous with the other laws of the universe. A complete 
speculative theology can only be realised by a Christology; 
for it must demand such a supreme manifestation of deity, 
and seek for it amongst the facts of the world. Conversely, 
the fact of Christ’s historical appearance, with all its world 
renovating influences, is the decisive test of the truth of 
this whole view. What was otherwise wanting in order to 
have the idea of providence confirmed, and made consistent 
at once with the universal laws of the world, and with 
human history, is supplied in the Divine Man, History 
itself, too, has once for all received its divine seal—its 
providential stamp; and the two extreme points in the 
investigation of the real (namely, the starting-point from 
the universe as a whole, and the return to the destiny of 
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the individual) are here brought into harmony, and made 
mutually to confirm each other. 

Here, then, speculation can start upon a new series of 
facts and investigations. What has "been usually termed 
philosophy of religion, and which consisted in a number of 
partly metaphysical, partly psychological and moral ideas, 
being now enlivened and enlarged by the absorption of 
a Christian element, is elevated above this confused mass of 
heterogeneous ideas, and contains altogether a new problem. 
The metaphysical, psychological, and ethical questions, 
must in the first instance be discussed and settled; the 
former to show that the general idea of a living and per¬ 
sonal God is implied even in the nature of the world ; the 
latter to expound the universal character of the religious 
consciousness, and the process of its purification, and at the 
same time to show, in the ethical process of die human 
will, the element which is more than human. The ob¬ 
jective side of religion, on the contrary, the divine mani¬ 
festation which meets the moral and religious wants of 
man, can only be found in history, i.e. in historical religious 
facts, or in the actual religious systems which the whole 
flow of time presents to our view. To gain a full compre¬ 
hension of the hidden meaning of these, and draw from 
them that idea of an inner providence which our previous 
speculations had rendered necessary, would be the noblest 
problem of a philosophy of history; and it; could not 
appear at all strange in the present connexion to explain 
the nature of that problem, as an attempt to show, in their 
historical form, the different phases of development, through 
which the consciousness of mankind (i.e. of different people, 
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and of different ages) lias appropriated the hidden, but 
gradually manifested Spirit of God in Christ. 

This purely historical confirmation of a divine provi¬ 
dence in the world, can alone give completeness and 
objectivity to the idea of religious faith. Here both sides 
of that faith, the subjective human and the objective 
divine, are united and placed in due relation. For God is 
not only an object of faith, as is usually said; he operates 
faith in us, and gives in this very fact the most lively proof 
of Ms existence and care. This undeniable idea of a reve¬ 
lation, to which a thorough analysis of the religious facts in 
the consciousness of man must lead us, does not remain 
either confined within the narrow limits of individual inti¬ 
mations;—but we must come to the acknowledgment of 
a connected and historical process of revelation , which in 
large epochs slowly but continuously completes the reli¬ 
gious education of mankind. If Ivant, in view of the 
psychological proof, could break out into the remarkable 
words: “ That reason cannot be so crushed by any abstract 
speculation that it will not be awakened out of its uncer¬ 
tainty, as from a dream, by the view of nature and the 
majesty of the universe, and be thus carried onwards 
from one degree to another, until it raises itself to the 
great unconditioned first cause of all,”—surely the very 
same remark will hold good in a still more peculiar and 
effectual manner in relation to the wonders and the majesty 
of the religious facts of history. Here facts present them¬ 
selves, with which nothing emanating from human endea¬ 
vour can be brought into comparison, in which that which 
is at first the most unapparent rises to supreme importance, 
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and in reference to which it would be just as shallow and 
irrational to attribute anything to human power, as it 
would be to do so in the case of the wise and beneficent 
operations of nature herself. 

Wouldst thou then, in feeble irresolution, doubt any 
longer of God’s presence ? Wouldst thou seek the Divinity 
beyond the stars, just where he can never be found ?— 
Then this close, this soul-stirring divine presence can heal 
thee. Wouldst thou despair of the future of humanity, 
which now seems to be hastening inevitably to the abyss of 
ruin by turning its highest blessing into a curse ? Then 
let the past teach thee, that nowhere, and at no time, was 
the Spirit of God withdrawn. 

These considerations, it is evident, will ever be more 
closely associated with psychological research than with 
any of the other sciences; and if we. judge, rightly, psycho¬ 
logy alone will be able, at least on one side, to complete 
the great superstructure of these convictions. There is yet 
one member wanted to complete, the idea of an individual 
providence. It was shown that providence works in general 
in the form of Inspiration, L e. it incorporates the new 
ideas it has to develope into the process of history, by 
means of great and inspired, men. But here there is yet an 
element of generality remaining; and tins final question is 
still unanswered ,—How are these providential operations 
combined and ordered? It is not the man of gonitis—the 
man called of God — the sinner who was estranged and is 
restored — it is not he that can lx*, the medium of these 
providential arrangements. He needs the ever-present and 
ever-accompanying aid of the Divinity ; and it is just be- 
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cause lie needs it, and because bis confidence in that help is 
inseparable from his religious consciousness, that he can be 
certain of its reality. A truly living faith can remove moun¬ 
tains,—that is, can change all the conditions of things 
from their very foundations. The result never fails — and 
the co-operating conditions, which are wholly independent 
of LGnaplf are never wanting. No man of faith has ever 
doubted of them, and no one ever been disappointed. Pro¬ 
vidence works down to the most individual circumstances, 
otherwise its universal operation would have no value. 

But the question is, In what form, and under what 
conditions does the Divine Omnipotence here exert itself ? 
How does the Godhead step down from its infinity, and 
stoop to the individual wants of this our earth and of 
human destiny ? This is the last question which Theism 
had to answer ; a question which was partly solved by the 
well-grounded faith in the Godhead of Christ — but is still 
not yet wholly and completely answered. For the ordinary 
hypotheses of the ubiquity of the body and operation of 
Christ cannot here suffice; it throws us back once more 
into those abstract indeterminate nebulous conceptions, 
which always proved unsatisfactory, just for this reason, 
that they are in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
meaning of the whole creation, — to the absolute and 
unbroken completeness of those divine arrangements which 
we meet in all that is visible around us. It is obvious 
that in Hus question the analogy of the universal laws of 
the world again ought to guide us. 

And here we are again brought back to that solution 
which was before recommended by its coincidence with all 
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the analogies of nature, and which is calculated to supply 
the only lint that is wanting in the idea of a universal pro¬ 
vidence. Why should not the inward mental influences 
which impel to these results be communicated by inter¬ 
mediate orders of the spirit-world ? Why should not this 
all-present guidance of human destiny be entrusted to the 
care of more advanced and perfected minds ? To neither 
question, indeed, can science give any peremptory and 
certain answer; but the whole must be left to individual 
experience, and a purely personal faith. Still science can 
decide, in general, upon the possibility, and in particular 
upon the probability of this solution. In both respects 
there can be hardly a more natural and obvious explana¬ 
tion ; and, what is still more, there is no arrangement 
more consonant with the purposes of divine Love, which we 
see everywhere, than that which binds together humanity 
m both worlds by indissoluble ties, and brings the 
divine protection and blessing to us through human instru- 
mentality. 

In regard to the possibility of these views, anthropology 
and psychology can give a decisive judgment. We have 
heard their decision; it may be regarded as indispu- 
tably proved, that our mind possesses, behind the region of 
consciousness, a life full of hidden relations; nay, that 
signs here betray themselves which can only be ascribed 
to the working of a higher consciousness upon our own. 
The immediate conclusions to be drawn from this are clear; 
and it is not our present purpose to follow them to their 
more ulterior results. 

With regard to the probability of these views, we can 
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appeal once more to the universal law of continuity, which 
is maintained throughout all creation. According to this 
law, there is certainly nothing irrational in holding that 
from the lowest form of the spirit-world, there is a sacred 
c ha in of upward and downward influences and connexions, 
which reaches even to the infinite mind itself, and thus 
solves the last enigma, which stood in the way of our faith 
in a universal and individual providence. 

Perhaps it may be granted to some future philosophy, 
furnished with more ample psychological results, tp gain a 
more penetrating view into these relations. Everything 
on such topics cannot be said at once, particularly such 
things as conflict the most directly with reigning prejudices. 
To overthrow these at a blow, would be both impossible 
and unwise, for in human culture, as elsewhere, the law 
of gradual progress still prevails. Let it now suffice to 
have shown the first premises and distant outlines of future 
truths, and thus make good the idea I first proposed to 
myself of writing merely a Philosophical Confession. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CREATION, IN ITS RELATION TO THEISM. 

I am aware of the objection which might he made to my 
views, namely, that not by any means the whole of our natu¬ 
ralists and geologists agree in the belief that the various species 
of plants and animals, which appear in the later epochs of the 
earth’s history, have arisen without any continuity or any 
transition from the older ones, as perfectly new creations. I am 
aware that credit is given to other explanations; and that, at 
the very best, the whole question is extremely dark and un¬ 
settled. This state of the case I have by no means overlooked; 
and however improper it might be thought to take any par¬ 
ticular side in scientific controversies which belong quite to 
another department from our own, yet it may at least be al¬ 
lowed to submit the different degrees of probability to a logical 
judgment, on the general principles of evidence. 

Cuvier, the founder of the whole modem science of geology, 
did not consider the hypothesis by any means untenable —that 
fl.11 the animals originated at one and the same time, but that 
they were differently dispersed over the various portions of the 
earth j and that, in consequence of having less adaptation to the 
means of life, many genera and species had perished, while 
others had remained and spread themselves over the earth as it 
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at present exists. THiolher he always ] u >ki f lnn i„ to ,,. 
opinion, will be seen by and by. Geological discovery im +* 
the present time, leaves no kind of doubt, that at different 
epochs of the world whole races of animals have disappeared 
and new ones been brought into existence. Hut one hypothesis 
still remains possible to account for this state of things” namel 
that in consequence of the cooling of the earth, and other r 
lutions which arose out of if, the earlier races may h~ 
gradually been transformed into the later ones. Geoffi-ovsT 
Hilaire is well known as the ehief‘ defends 0 f .J . 
which he pointed, with deep philosophic insight, to aTawlf 
development proceeding from the more imperfect tothennr 
perfect types, and maintained a principle of transformation Ivin! 
in the apeeies them.se! ven< 

Some of the modern materialists have maintained another 
theoiy, namely, that the ^eolo^teai nporhs ave all a dolus" 
but that, inasmuch as nothing more than a cycle of ehamrescL’ 
bo interred from the peruliar combination of certain materials 
and not any actually new creation or development, the earth 
has probably remained exactly the same from all eternity 
bucli a theory may possess some degree of boldness and of 
logical sequence also; but whether it, agrees with the’facts of 
the (*iiso is quit** nno(hm* <jut*sti<»n. 

I do not think I incur (ho Hmrp* of nolmtw, if I arknowWW 

ti,.i„„M„ f ,;„ v 

.... .. i",.,, do ... 

facts ot the case I„ deciding the whole question, we have 
only to consider whether ti.e known laws respecting the trans- 
oinmtmn ot organ,sed beings offer ns any ground whatever for 
the hypothesis, that the different sjiecies of animals of the early 
porosis may have gradually transformed themselves in prom-cs- 
mvo order info their present state. Gnvier, it is welUm^ 
i hi rued precisely the contrary, ami proved it by pointing out 
the admitted law, that the osteologieal relation^f 8nv 
(aslm inslaaee the numherof its vertebra 1 and ribs) never change 
a. . as seen, for example, in ail the divergencies of the dog 
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tribe. Starting from this fact, lie sketched out, in his u Dis¬ 
cours sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe/’ the two main 
points of his geological theory, namely, first, that the liying 
creatures of the present creation have not sprung by gradual 
transformation from the analogous preadamite forms$ and, 
secondly, that special differences are visible amongst similar 
organisms of different periods, which forbid us to imagine the 
later ones to have come down in a direct line from those of the 
past. Even though we should differ with him, therefore, in 
relation to the number and order of the great epochs of the 
earth, still this does not prevent us from regarding the main 
result of his investigation as unassailable. 

The investigations of Agassiz are quite in conformity with 
these results, and we cannot be wrong here in following his 
guidance and authority. In doing so we shall show that even 
our boldest speculations have a solid basis in experimental facts. 
For the sake of brevity we shall quote the following passage 
from one of our best literary journals, in which the results of 
his palaeontological researches are clearly set forth. 

Agassiz has, by his investigations, drawn out this principle, 
that the different types of natural life have been represented 
originally only on their lowest forms,—those which resemble 
the present embryonic conditions. In regard to fishes, at least, 
he has been able to show the most remarkable parallels. 
Nevertheless, he does not think that any natural and connected 
relationship exists between all these different forms of the 
animal kingdom which one after the other have peopled the 
earth. So far from that, the great geological revolutions seem 
to have been accompanied by an entire annihilation of all the 
living beings, so that no single species can be found alike in 
any two consecutive revolutionary periods. 

In opposition to St. Hilaire, he maintains that not one, but 
several different plans can be detected in organised life. Na¬ 
ture, he says, appears to have worked according to several 
types or patterns. He does not admit, however, the theory of 
the growth or development of new species out of the old. The 
n 3 
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same immutability which lie holds in relation to the present 
species (an immutability which may be looked upon us demon¬ 
strated), he maintains in relation to extinct species. Every¬ 
where, when a new speck's appears, the whole structure and 
arrangement, ho considers, are duo to a, specific exertion of 
creative power. Each one has been furnished with un¬ 
changeable. attributes, in perfect harmony with their mode of 
life and habitat ; ami these attributes every animal transmits 
to its posterity, until a complete breaking up takes place, to 
make way for a wholly now plan. 

Notwithstanding his doctrine of successive creations, Agassiz 
still holds that in all those, revolutions, and in all the changes 
of the organic world, the trace of gmtt plan can be seen, to 
which the creative power has ever remaim'd true. The organic 
development visible through the different geological epochs, 
according to his view, is a progression from the embryonic form 
to those at present existing. The present animals in their em¬ 
bryonic stage' art' really miniature typos of those which in¬ 
habited flit' earth myriads of sears ago. It is also remarked, 
that; many animals in the first periods of their existence are 
like others which have reached their last stage of develop¬ 
ment. The insects, for example, when in the larva state, 
show all tin' properties of worms; and we art' fully justified in 
regarding the latter ns insects which have been stopped in their 
development. 

Let us take, then, a general view of fin* results we have just 
indicated. We find, first, a scries of ever-renewed creations, 
each beginning for itself, ami win illy incapable of being ex¬ 
plained bv any principle, of development from others; secondly, 
each one of these forms a separate and compendious world of 
organisation, of harmonious character and common type, exactly 
adapted to the general geological, physical, and atmospheric 
conditions of each epoch. Lastly, throughout, ail these single 
forms of creation one supreme world-plan may be dimly per¬ 
ceived ; an observable progression from the more* imperfect, 
raw, gigantesipie organic forms, to the more perfect ones, and, 
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lastly, to tlie highest form of organic life yet known —to man 
himself. To what philosophic conclusions, then, are we led by 
these premises ? 

First of all, the general consideration presses itself upon us, 
that these prodigious facts, whose inner connexion and succes¬ 
sive realisation stretch themselves through the process of in¬ 
calculable periods of duration, must possess quite a different 
value, and have a far more important signification, in reference 
to our knowledge of the plan of the universe, than those events 
which are bounded by the narrow span of the present epoch. 
Here the metaphysical idea of the eternity and immensity of 
God comes near to us in all its deep meaning, and not simply 
measured by the small proportions which the present history of 
the world presents to us. 

According to the same analogy, we are compelled to estimate 
the development of human history, and of the goal to which it 
is tending, by far more comprehensive periods of duration than 
has yet (chiefly in consequence of theological considerations) 
been ordinarily attempted. If we are justified in concluding, 
with any high degree of probability, from the fact of man being 
the latest development of the animal kingdom, that the goal 
and aim of the whole previous course of things lies in him, i. e. 
in the manifestation of the finite mind 5 it necessarily follows, 
that those enormous periods of time which have aided in 
bringing him into being, must exercise some influence upon his 
destiny and his mental development within the present epoch. 
It may, therefore, be rendered probable that the human race has 
lived through an infinitely longer past than has hitherto been 
assigned to it. Yet, notwithstanding this, we may be obliged 
to regard it as yet in the very earliest period of its youth, nay, 
in a spiritually embryonic state, far, far removed from its last 
goal, and from the condition of perfect mental development. 
For this there may yet be an immeasurable future before it; 
although this future, at least to a being possessing conscious¬ 
ness as its fundamental attribute, can only hover before it in 
a distinctive type, and through the medium of general ideas. 

It 4 
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And this brings us to the consideration of the last portion of 
our u Anthropology,” in which it was shown that humanity is at 
present upon a very low stage of mental development, hut that 
there is no danger, either in the case of the individual or of 
humanity at large, of anything standing in the way of their full 
development. For both the one and the other, secure of their 
real immortality, can produce out of themselves the periods 
which they need, in order, through the woiking of God s Spirit, 
to correct the errors of their life, and approach nearer and 
nearer to spiritual perfection. Here, therefore, the broad view 
we have taken of the history of the universe, and its connexion 
with the individual mind, frees us from those dull and mis¬ 
anthropic theological opinions, which make the final decision of 
human destiny in the eternal world dependent on the character 
of the individual man, in the span-long duration of a life, which 
hears all the traces of a mere preliminary state of existence. 

This view which we have taken of the universe sots aside, at 
the same time, several contracted metaphysical as well as theo¬ 
logical notions. And although it does not form any part of 
our plan to discuss these points, yet wo may ho cxcusod for 
briefly alluding to them. 

The old notion of a “ Deus implicitus ot oxplicitus " — that 
is, of a Godhead which completes itself and comes to conscious¬ 
ness in the process of the world—is completely refuted. The 
geological history of creation and of the earth is the surest sup¬ 
port of Theism: inasmuch as it is only imaginable under the 
supposition of an absolute Intelligence, perfect from all eternity, 
and pervading all the vast periods of time with the clearest 
consciousness. This idea of the divine essence, the most grand 
and sublime to which the human reason can rise (at least in a 
metaphysical, if not in a moral point of view), condemns and 
rejects <xt once all those pantheistic suppositions, which arc as 
shallow and unsatisfactory, metaphysically, as thoy are con¬ 
tracted when viewed from the standpoint of physical science. 
They evince, in fact, a superstition not less gross than that of 
the heathen mythology, inasmuch as they connect the tern- 
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p OT ary destiny of the earth, that insignificant point in the 
universe, with the eternal nature of the Deity, and make the 
former a complete reflection of the latter. 

Just as these cosmological truths are adapted to bring us 
back from contracted views of the Deity, whether of a theolo¬ 
gical or philosophical character, so also do they enlarge our views 
of the world, and introduce an entirely new class of considera¬ 
tions respecting it. On the ground of experience, we cannot 
set aside the idea either of an eternal or a temporal creation) 
although both have, up to this time, stood in palpable contra¬ 
diction to one another. The fact is, they belong to each other 
as complementary halves, and explain each other mutually; for 
if the idea of a series of creations, one after the other, is not any 
longer to be denied, yet in the whole of them we may see the 
outlines of one eternal plan, which goes through the entire 
series, and explains both their possibility and their order. 
The idea, accordingly, of an eternal pre-existence even of the 
individual creature has become necessary to the explanation of 
the facts actually before us. Whether this pre-existence consist 
merely in the form of ideal thoughts, or whether it includes 
some conceivable reality beyond the ideas-this question ob¬ 
viously transcends the limits of human investigation. To 
whichever of these alternatives one may incline, we must at 
least confess that it is a very anthropomorphical procedure, to 
brino- over the purely human opposition between the ideal and 
the reed from our own processes of thought, and attribute it to 
the Deity himself. 


II. 

the elementary organisation oe the nervous system, 
and its delation to psychology. 

1 HAVE already remarked, that the greatest stress ought to be 
laid upon the question, as to whether anatomical results are in 
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accordance with the views I have propounded, and are able in¬ 
directly to confirm them. According to my views, it must he 
maintained that the structure of the nervous system presents us 
with a perfect reflex of psychical relations; and that conse¬ 
quently there must he various mental processes corresponding 
with the different functions which we find to exist in connex¬ 
ion with nervous activity — processes which psychology ought 
to discover, and which, when discovered, we should see to he 
in perfect correlation with physiology and anatomy. I must 
here fully subscribe to the happy expression of Itertlage, that the 
external functions of the nervous system are really mind be¬ 
coming visible. 

On this account the conclusion cannot seem strange, that in 
these psychical relations we may find the hey to that most dark 
and enigmatical question,*—! mean, the anatomical structure of 
the nerve-matter. At present it would be doubtless premature 
to attempt any such parallel, for it is only quite recently that 
psychology has begun, on the one side, to investigate the more 
inward processes of consciousness, having been contented so 
long with a mere enumeration of faculties ,* while, on the other 
side, both physiology and anatomy, by their own confession, 
are as yet far enough removed from drawing any definite con¬ 
clusions from their researches into the structure of the nervous 
system. Whatever I have to communicate respecting this 
parallel, .1 must present rather as a preliminary attempt, which 
may be hereafter made good, than as giving any fixed and 
ascertained conclusions respecting it. Tins relation, however, 
which Rudolf Wagner has so acutely pointed out between the 
primitive nerves and the nerve centres, is too striking not to lead 
us to attempt a psychological interpretation, which bears very 
closely upon the distinction between the individual elements of 
sensation, and the elaboration of them into perceptions and no¬ 
tions. This distinction is mm thoroughly well grounded, and goes 
far to reveal the mystery of the whole development of our con¬ 
sciousness. Whether it can be shown, however, to have its reflex 
In the structure of the nerves, is at present only conjectural. 
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I shall endeavour; therefore; under Wagner’s guidance; to 
give a brief sketch of what is already ascertained in the region 
of nerve-physiology; and what he has himself been able to add 
to it. 

1 . The nerves of the brain are; anatomically; very similar to 
those of the spinal marrow. Both are the centre of numberless 
primitive nerve-bundles; which may be separated into individual 
nerves; and are thus found to run parallel with each other with¬ 
out anastomosing. There appear to be in the body special 
nerves for conducting outward impressions to the centre; and 
also special ones for conducting inward impulses from the 
brain and spinal cord to the periphery; although the capability 
of them to propagate both kinds of impressions; and in both 
directions; has been proved experimentally by Dubois-Beymond. 
The white matter of the brain and spine consists entirely of 
bundles of these conducting nerves ; which; moreover; are never 
found to anastomose; but propagate all impressions singly. The 
nerves are accordingly divided into centripetal; or nerves of sen¬ 
sation ; and centrifugal; or nerves of motion. 

2 . In the brain and spinal marrow these conducting nerves 
are connected with the other kind of nerve-substance; i. e. the 
cellular or grey matter. 

3 . External impulses come to perception only when they are 
brought; by means of the conducting nerves; into contact with 
the cellular matter. This fact would be of extraordinary im¬ 
portance, in relation to the parallel between physiology and 
psychology, if it could only be raised from an hypothesis to the 
rank of a physiological axiom. There are strong grounds in its 
favour, and it may be interesting to show the results which 
would flow from it. 

The primitive nerves, as was remarked, never anastomose into 
each other; they show, in this way, a natural adaptation to 
propagate each single operation, as elements of sensation and 
volition, isolated and unmixed. But in the ganglionic cells 
they appear to come into mutual action and reaction; so that it 
Is here, first, that the various simple operations are combined: 
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tliat is ; either the single elements of sensation are fused into a 
conscious act of perception; or a single act of will is distributed 
over the several organs, which must co-operate in order that it 
may be carried out into a practical execution. Several conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn from this : First, that the well-defined dis¬ 
tinction between sensible and motor nerves must be extended 
to the ganglionic cells. We should have to distinguish such 
cells, therefore, as those which subserve sensational and those 
which subserve volitional processes. Secondly, that every gan¬ 
glionic cell, according to the number and importance of the 
primitive nerves which meet in it, is in a greater or less degree 
a centralism/ organ, that very thing, in fact, which psychology 
has hitherto only looked for in the soul itself. Still, wo must 
only regard these relative centres of consciousness as the de¬ 
ments, out of which and within which the soul combines its 
more extended processes of consciousness, and the more varied 
series of perception and thought. It is clear that, under this 
view, it would become quite superfluous to look for any special 
central organ as tins scat of the soul, over and above the whole 
sum and inner connexion of these relative centres of conscious¬ 
ness. Lastly, it follows that those ganglionic, cells, being at 
the same time relative centres of consciousness, must be con¬ 
nected with each other by means of the intermediate nerve- 
fibre. We can here hardly overlook the still further conse¬ 
quence, that there, is a third series of primitive nerves; that 
beside the sensible and motor, there is also another species of 
nerves, which is adapted to combine the higher acts of con¬ 
sciousness toget her. 

4 . Lot us consider, then, what it is, in these principles of 
Wagner, which tends to support the hypotheses we have 
brought forward. The following facts are in the highest 
degree significant: “From all the. ganglionic, cadis there are off¬ 
sets, which unite them with the primitive nerves, or with other 
cellular formations. Most, of the ganglia show a groat'many of 
such off-sets. Whether there are any which only have one 
bond of connexion, is doubtful $ it seems that there are none 
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-wholly isolated. Again, the cells transmit impulses from one 
kind of nerve-bundle to another, that is, from the nerves of 
sensation to those of motion, and vice vend : in this way reflex 
actions are originated. Other cells transmit the operataon of 
the nerves to the gland-substance, in order to produce secre¬ 
tions from the blood. The secretion of tears and saliva (as the 
consequence of external objects) is explicable on the same pnn- 
eiple.” Once more: “ Large masses of small cells (as in tlie case 
of the corpora quadrigemina and the optic thaiami) are necessary 
in order to call forth the sensations of light and colour; so that 
these may produce such sensations, even without the co-opera¬ 
tion of the eyes and the optic nerves, as is often the case in 
congestion of the brain. Similar masses are found in connex¬ 
ion with the nerves of hearing and smell.” 

From these facts it follows incontestibly, that the operation of 
the ganglionic cells, so far as the lower region of feeling is con¬ 
cerned, is independent and central; while the activity of the 
primitive nerves and commissures is elementary and subordi¬ 
nate. A similar relation appears to exist in reference to the 
organs of the higher intelligence. Wagner reports upon it as 
follows: u Millions of small connected cells, in layers of various 
thicknesses, line the outside of the hemispheres. Millions of 
fine fibres spring out of them, and form the white substance of 
the brain. These fibres conduct ah the impulses of the senses 
to the cells round the surface; and carry away the impulses of 
the will from those cells to the periphery.” 

Wagner, therefore, calls these cells psychical cells, and re- 
marks^that, if we can speak of a seat of the soul at all in a 
physiological sense, these cells must be it, as they are the last 
point of connexion between the anatomical nerve-elements and 
the consciousness. At least it can be shown that, in the crea¬ 
tion of perceptions, and other purely mental processes, these 
cells round the surface are in action. Whether they are so to 
the very last point, we cannot say, for there is still one objection 
remaining, namely, that in the unknown basis of the brain there 
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may yet lie some single organ of great importance; to which the 
cells at tlie surface act as attendants. 

Wagner, however; cites the following facts to the contrary:— 

1 . Wherever these cells are largely disturbed; mental distur¬ 
bances in proportion always take place. All pathological ex¬ 
periences confirm this result; particularly insanity. 

2 . That it is only when disturbances do take place in these 
cells; either directly; as in inflammation; brain fever; &c., or in¬ 
directly; as in lesion or pressure; that mental disturbances can 
uniformly be detected. 

3 . That no more certain cause of mental affection is known; 
as e. g. where any other parts of the brain are injured; with¬ 
out the sympathy of the cellular substance referred to being 
awakened by it. 

* 4 . Well-known observations on animals, in which the upper 
part of the brain has been cut away in slices, confirm all this. 
Wagner has convinced himself, by observation, that the greater 
or less degree of idiotcy, or insensibility in animals, depends on 
the extent to which the cellular surface has been removed. 

5 . According to his own and Huschke ? s observations, he has 
deduced the following principle: The increase of the convolu¬ 
tions, and their more vigorous folding, consist simply in the 
increase of the cells, which are embedded in the grey matter. 
The region of the forehead, and the sides and upper portions of 
the cerebrum, show more numerous convolutions in the case of 
men of high intelligence. 

In conclusion, Wagner gives the following as the general result 
of his whole investigations: The brain is a highly complex organ; 
it consists of numerous prominent apparatuses and conducting 
wires, like a great network of telegraphs, whose millions of 
stations stand in connexion with one another, and which all 
have their central office in the consciousness. It is quite clear 
that the most recent anatomical investigations can show no one 
single point in which all the impressions converge, and from 
which the impulses take their start. To whatever extent the 
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atomistic philosophy requires this, it fails at present of support 
on physiological grounds. 

We may also remark, as a corollary, that the doctrine of the 
perfect simplicity of the soul cannot he affirmed on anatomical 
grounds. The opposite view, on the other hand, gains strength, 
namely, that the soul is a real existence, involving a space-re¬ 
lation, like all other realities; and that the fact of an invisible 
pneumaticai body, which has been such a stone of stumbling 
to the empirics of our day, is rendered in the highest degree 
probable, from the plain intimation of palpable physiological 
facts. 
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